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Problems Involved in Sex Education 
In Residential Schools for the Deaf 


By STANForD C. Buisu 


Introduction 


OCIAL workers and educators in gen- 
eral have become increasingly aware 
in recent years of the importance of 

sexual adjustment as an aspect of the social 
adjustment of the individual. There has 
been no attempt. however, to formulate the 
principles of sex education as they apply to 
such handicapped children as the deaf. with 
the special needs and problems which such 
a handicap implies. 

Besides sharing with the public schools 
the effect of the apathy. inhibition and 
even hostility of the community regarding 
sex, for the deaf have 
grossed with other problems. From the be- 


schools been en- 
ginning, the difficulties of communication 
have resulted in necessary emphasis upon 
methods of instruction and upon the ac- 
quisition of language. and this gave less 
opportunity for attention to other curric- 
ulum needs. 


The Need for Sex Edueation 


Many writers have discussed the urgent 
need for sex instruction for children. It is 
probable. however. that the majority of 
parents the 
training of children are not yet convinced 
of this need. It hardly will be considered 
superfluous, therefore. to restate briefly the 


and others concerned with 


facts upon which the sex education move- 
ment is based. 
That sex is necessary for the perpetuation 


of the human race. is a truism. That sex 


The School and Sex Education 


is in consequence a perfectly natural and 
normal aspect of life with nothing intrin- 
sically evil or degrading about it, is only 
just beginning to be generally understood. 
For centuries, the powerful impulses of sex 
have been commonly subject to fear. inhibi- 
Social 


and 


aversion. taboo has 
with the 


development of these impulses in the indi- 


tion, and 


shrouded, mystery silence, 


vidual. and most individuals have been 


forced to meet their inevitable sex problems 
It is little 
wonder that such a policy has resulted in 


unaided by scientific knowledge. 


countless instances of maladjustment. 
The most outstanding factor in favor of 
sex education is the failure of the policy 
of silence.' This failure is attested by the 
ignorance of many adults concerning the 
basic facts of sex, by the prevalence of 
prostitution, by the increase in the rates of 
illegitimate births, of desertions and di- 
vorces. and by the wide distribution of 
Also, be 


listed the less spectacular but even more 


venereal diseases. there must 


prevalent instances of sexual maladjustment 


by prudery or vulgarity. 


examples of which no individual can fail 


characterized 
to have met. It is true that some of these 
symptoms of maladjustment are in part 
the result of economic and other factors. 
but no person actively engaged in social 
work minimizes the harmful effects of in- 
adequate sex information. 

1Gruenberg, B. C. (editor). High Sehools and Sex 
Education, United States Public Health Service, Was! 


ington, Government Printing Office, 1922, p. 1 
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A second factor which indicates the need 
for adequate sex education is the fact that 
children do receive, from a number of 
sources, various types of sex education. 
Boy or girl companions, a certain class of 
pulp magazines, advertisements and moving 
pictures, are a few obvious sources from 
which children must form sex attitudes and 
habits if no better source is made available. 


Deaf Especially Need Sex Education 


With respect to deaf children, there are 
at least four additional points which re- 
quire consideration. First, the deaf child’s 
lack of hearing is a bar to his obtaining 
sex education in even the usual casual 
manner. Without special effort by those 
concerned with his upbringing, his infor- 
mation must be even more sketchy and in- 
adequate than that of his hearing brother 
who is left to his own resources. 

Secondly, deaf children who are edu- 
cated in residential schools spend nearly 
three fourths of each year in the sheltered 
environment of the school, in many cases 
from the ages of five or six to sixteen or 
eighteen. Except for his teachers and su- 
pervisors, and for the vacations spent at 
home, the deaf child’s social life revolves 
around his schoolmates. To expect that 
such boys and girls. without definite efforts 
by parents and teachers, can leave school 
during adolescence and successfully meet 
the temptations and problems which they 
will encounter, often in unfavorable sur- 
roundings, is to expect the impossible. 

Thirdly, the handicap of deafness, with 
the inevitable sense of being different, raises 
numerous physical and psychological prob- 
lems of adjustment. Dr. Ira S. Wile, speak- 
ing on the mental hygiene problems of the 
deaf, has said.” “There is a tremendous ego 
pressure for self-expression. This arises 
primarily because of the fundamental sense 
of isolation if not of social rejection.” Fur- 
ther, “Along with the development of social 
values occurs the expansion of normal sex 


“Wile, Ira S., “Some Mental Hygiene Problems of 
the Deaf,’ Report of the Proceedings of the 28th Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, West 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1933, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1955, p. 49 
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impulses. In my experience the mental 
content related to sex is no less than among 
the hearing. The sexual drive is by no 
means altered.” Sex problems must find a 
place in any consideration of the mental 
hygiene problems of the deaf. 

Finally, the physical or chronological 
ages of most deaf children are in advance 
of their educational and emotional ages. 
Because of this disparity, sexual problems 
of the deaf are apt to need particular atten- 
tion, especially during adolescence. 

For the reasons thus stated, the need for 
a sound program of sex education is urged. 
It is not contended that sex education will 
solve all the problems of sex and sex rela- 
tions. It can be expected, however, that 
accurate knowledge, correct habits and de- 
sirable attitudes toward sex will help most 
boys and girls to meet their own problems 
as they arise with a greater chance for suc- 
cess than if they are left to face these prob- 
lems without preparation. 


The Responsibility of the School 


No single social agency can assume the 
entire responsibility of sex education. Sex 
is not an isolated factor in life. It is an 
aspect of many kinds of experience from 
early childhood through adulthood. It is 
an important part of character training 
considered as a whole. Consequently all 
social agencies concerned with education 
for life must share the responsibility for 
sex education. 

It is generally agreed that the home is 
the natural agency for sex instruction. In 
the home environment the child should re- 
ceive. through instruction and example, a 
growing appreciation of the meaning and 
place of sex in life and society. It is cer- 
tain. however, that the majority of homes 
are not meeting this responsibility. 

Apart from indifference, the chief rea- 
sons for the failure of most parents in this 
respect are lack of knowledge, inadequate 
emotional attitudes toward sex, and more 
or less strong negative attitudes towards 
the desirability of sex education. In the 
case of parents of deaf children in residen- 
tial schools. there are two other factors. 
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The child is separated from his parents for 
such a large portion of each year that the 
opportunities for companionship, and for 
successful instruction when needed, are 
greatly diminished. Also, many parents 
feel an inadequacy in communicating with 
a deaf child, especially in matters requiring 
explanation. Taken together, these factors 
constitute a serious impediment to the nor- 
mal sexual development of the deaf child. 

If the home, considered as a whole, is 
failing to measure up to its responsibility, 
it is equally certain that the church is not 
meeting the need of sex education. That 
the church has a function in this respect 
is clear, since character education is an im- 
portant aim of the work of the church, and 
since marriage is intimately bound up with 
religious sanctions. However, most churches 
are in contact with children only an hour 
or two each week, and this time is usually 
taken up with necessary religious instruc- 
Further, the average Sunday School 
teacher is not fitted by training or experi- 
ence to handle this important subject. 


tion. 


Broadening the School’s Functions 


Because of the present inadequacy of the 
home and the church in sex training, a large 
part of the responsibility falls upon the 
school. This is especially true of residen- 
tial schools for the deaf, because these 
schools take the place of the deaf child’s 
parents during so much of his early life. 

For several reasons, the school has been 
slow to recognize this responsibility. There 
has not been general acceptance of the fact 
that sex education Also, the 
school has hesitated to assume responsibil- 
ity in a matter which it has felt should be 
However. the school in the 
past has often taken over educational and 
recreational functions which once belonged 
to the home. Examples are training in 
home economics, vocational training, and 
playground facilities. 

This broadening of the functions of the 
school is in spirit with that modern edu- 
cational philosophy which, while recogniz- 
ing the need for cooperation between all 
social institutions having educational influ- 


is needed. 


left to parents. 
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ence, would make the work of the school, 
as the chief educational agency, bear on 
all phases of the education of children. 
There is a growing tendency in theory to 
identify education with life, but too often 
there is no attempt in practice to include in 
education the basic facts of life. In hun- 
dreds of schools the courses in hygiene, 
physiology, and biology stop short of the 
facts of sex and human reproduction or 
pass briefly over them. In courses of litera- 
ture, history, civics and home economics, 
discussion of social problems related to sex 
are waived. This devitalization of courses 
dealing primarily with the biological and 
social aspects of human life makes it im- 
possible for the educational program of the 
school to be integrated within itself or to 
accomplish its avowed purpose of fitting 
the child for life in society. 


Obstacles to Be Overcome 


There are certain obstacles which must 
be overcome before the school can meet this 
challenge.* Many teachers have suffered in 
common with their contemporaries from 
the taboo upon sex with its resulting re- 
pressions and misunderstandings. Again, 
the school program is rather definitely pre- 
scribed and apparently leaves little discre- 
tion to teachers. The program is apt to 
be already crowded with essentials. This 
is especially true of schools for the deaf. 
Another difficulty is that pupils come in 
groups showing wide variation in native 
capacity, background and relative maturity. 

However, as Dr. Gruenberg points out, 
the school has certain advantages which 
should enable it to overcome such handi- 
Because of their training, teachers 
are in a better position than most adults to 
learn the physiological and psychological 
facts which are needed. Also, as a group, 
teachers can be given supplementary train- 
ing more readily than most other adult 
So far as the school program is 


caps. 


groups. 
concerned, sex education does not imply 
the addition of a new subject, but a more 
constructive use of subjects and activities 
already a part of the school program. 





°Gruenberg, B. C., Op. cit., p. 7-8. 
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While it seems necessary for the school 
to take the initiative in working out and 
putting into practice a valid program of sex 
education, it should be emphasized that it 
is not intended that the school should usurp 
the rights of parents. Fundamentally, the 
educational aims of the school and_ the 
home are the same, and the work of each 
should be complementary to that of the 
other. This requires cooperation, and the 
school should make every effort to enlist 
the aid of parents. 


DISCUSSION BY 
MARGARET BODYCOMB 

Teachers, parents and all who are con- 
cerned with the wholesome social adjust- 
ment of our deaf boys and girls should 
welcome the publication of Mr. Blish’s 
study in the Votta REvIEw, and it is to be 
hoped that the increasing necessity for the 
inclusion of sex education as an integral 
part of the educational program in schools 
for the deaf will be recognized. 

Several years ago in the process of or- 
ganizing what was felt to be a much needed 
social and personal guidance program in 
the Pennsylvania school, Mr. John G. Nace. 
then a teacher in the advanced department, 
made a survey of schools for the deaf hop- 
ing that the experience of others would 
be helpful in meeting the needs of our pu- 
pils. An analysis of the questionnaires. 
however. revealed the fact that relatively 
little in the way of organized instruction 
was being given, with no particular em- 
phasis on sex education. 

Whiie it does seem more or less surpris- 
ing that schools for the deaf in general 
have not kept pace with the more progres- 
sive schools for the hearing in assuming 
the responsibility for this instruction, we 
must bear in mind that long before the 
days of guidance clinics and other social 
agencies teachers and supervisors of deaf 
children were doing a pretty good job in 
counseling and guidance where and when 
needed. However. faced with today’s in- 


creasingly complex social and economic 
conditions, all of our pupils must be better 
equipped to meet life as they will find it 
when they leave the shelter of our schools. 
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To study the case histories and know the 
family background of some of our less for- 
tunate pupils is to realize that we must do 
our utmost to give them the understanding 
that will help them combat the evils of 
sordid surroundings, broken homes, and 
promiscuous living. This can be done only 
by systematic, organized instruction in the 
hands of experienced teachers who have 
the gift of establishing complete confidence 
and respect. 

Although organized only four years ago, 
our social and personal guidance course 
is showing favorable results. In general 
there is a far more wholesome attitude 
toward problems related to sex; the pupils 
seek advice from their counselors, and there 
is a better understanding of the values of 
reticence in regard to certain matters that 
are not subjects for idle discussion among 
themselves. No difficulty has been experi- 
enced with the parents. They are probably 
glad to have the school share the responsi- 
bility. 


DISCUSSION BY 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE, LL.D. 


I have read with much interest the article 
by Mr. Blish, entitled, “Problems Involved 
in Sex Education in Residential Schools for 
the Deaf.” 

I believe in sex education and certainly 
feel that this, the most vital problem of 
life, should be learned in the proper en- 
vironment and should be divorced from the 
sordid atmosphere in which it seems to be 
surrounded by many otherwise well think- 
ing people. 

To this end (and because I have found 
lamentable ignorance on the subject among 
older children and especially in large 
cities), I have directed work along certain 
lines at the Maryland School calculated 
to meet the situation. Such motion pic- 
tures, for instance, as “Dawn of Life” have 
been shown, and I am confident that no 
boy or girl at this school will grow to ma- 
turity uninformed as to the fundamental 
facts of life and a knowledge of the con- 
sequences that may result from indiscre- 
tion. 
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I believe Mr. Blish is not thoroughly 
versed on the subject when he states that 
residential schools are neglecting this im- 
portant feature, leaving the impression that 
children are better informed when residing 
in their own homes. I doubt that this would 
be true even of hearing children in homes 
versus boarding schools. Many a father 
has told me that he simply could not get 
himself to talk to his young son on sub- 
jects of this kind, fearing that he would 
be misunderstood. 
does not exist between our matron and the 


This squeamishness 


older girls, and at very frequent intervals 
she has heart to heart talks with smaller 
groups on this subject, nor can we over- 
emphasize the importance of the influence 
of deaf supervisors who possess the whole- 
hearted confidence of the older children. 
When we consider the fact that the average 
mother frequently has the greatest diffi- 
culty conversing with her deaf daughter on 
abstract subjects, I believe it must be con- 
ceded that in a residential school the chil- 
dren are better trained in this very par- 
ticular. 

During the twenty-one years of my su- 
perintendency at the Maryland School, 
there has not been a single case of miscon- 
duct during the months of the school year 
resulting in a girl’s being sent home. Great 
freedom is often given by parents to both 
boys and girls when they are home and 
yet there have been but two cases of in- 
discretion occurring during the vacation 
and naturally terminating in the girls being 
dismissed. Promiscuity could not be 
charged in either case and both resulted 
in apparently successful marriages. 

Contrast these figures with the reports 
which come to light from the upper grades 
and high schools throughout the land, and 
I believe the reader will admit that the sex 
problem is well in hand with us. 

Divorce figures also significant 
touching upon the deaf generally. In the 
1932 census covering all of the adult deaf 
of Maryland, there were but three divorced 
people; two men and one woman or ap- 
proximately one half of one per cent of the 
entire adult deaf population. 


are 
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DISCUSSION BY L. R. DIVINE 


Congratulations to Mr. Blish for attempt- 
ing to elucidate one of the least known 
and one of the most important phases of 
youths’ development. A _ splendid begin- 
ning, to which time will surely add _rich- 
ness and flavor. 

The present store of general knowledge 
that is available to all who want enlight- 
enment has resulted from the need of such 
knowledge, so that man’s progress will con- 
stantly go forward toward the ideals which 
will make life more abundant and happi- 
ness a more universal possession among 
the people. 

The desire to offer concrete educational 
guidance in the problems involved in sex 
education for deaf children, by Mr. Blish. 
cannot but create considerable interest in 
those who feel the heavy responsibility of 
preparing our deaf youth for citizenship. 
Too long has this vital section of juvenile 
education been shunned by educators. 

Dr. Thomas Parran. Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, had to shock 
the public into action by exposing the long 
hidden penalties of venereal infection. 
Alexander Graham Bell fought battles for 
the right to teach deaf children by the oral 
method. 
the unfortunate results of a people’s lack 
of interest in apparently insignificant 
things. Let us hope that this undertaking 
will assist in bringing about greater happi- 
ness, through understanding, to our deaf 
children. 

One of the most difficult situations en- 
countered in this undertaking is to prepare 
a suitable text and select a time when such 
information should be presented to a deaf 
child. In the writer's opinion the deaf 
child is not mentally mature until he or she 
is ready to leave the high school level. Any 
serious instruction given before that time 
will tend to or contribute largely to un- 
desirable conversation among themselves. 

Not only has sex education been sadly 
neglected by our schools but a poor foun- 
dation has been given even in physiology 


Louis Pasteur clearly illustrated 


and hygiene, according to statements made 
by Dr. Percival Hall, based on tests given 
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for a number of years to applicants for 
Gallaudet College. 

The author of a text should remember 
that one of the problems of this undertak- 
ing is eliminating the superfluous, select- 
ing the essentials and concentrating on the 
spiritual, mental and moral values. The 
text should contain very clear explanations 
of the following: 

1. Somatic cells and germ cells 

2. Puberty 

3. Nocturnal emissions 

4. Passion 

5. Chastity 

6. Autoerotic habits 

7. Familiarity 

8. Ovarian process 

9. Heredity deafness 


Trust no future however pleasant; 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act,—act in the living present, 
Heart within and God overhead. 
Longfellow. 


DISCUSSION BY 
CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 


The outline of this subject as presented 
by Mr. Blish has been very well thought 
out and carefully organized. All the salient 
points of the subject have been carefully 
and advisedly taken into consideration. 

Mr. Blish has moved into position for 
consideration by the administrators of 
schools for the deaf perhaps the most deli- 
cate and puzzling subject in our educational 
program. It is such a delicate subject and 
calls for such great care in presentation 
that it has been seriously deleted from our 
programs in the past. There can be no 
doubt that skillful treatment of this ques- 
tion of sex education is greatly needed for 
all children, deaf children as well as hear- 
ing children. I would not necessarily agree 
that deaf children need such instruction 
any more than hearing children do, but I 
would agree with him that the difficulties 
of presenting it to deaf children are un- 
doubtedly greater than with hearing chil- 
dren. We probably all could agree that 
greater need for this typ* of instruction to 
be given in school rather than in the home 
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exists in schools for the deaf than exists 
similarly with hearing children, since our 
deaf children spend the large part of their 
formative years in our custody. This ines. 
capable fact makes it essential that we give 
serious thought to some effective means of 
presenting the needed information. 

Mr. Blish has pointed out the most ob. 
vious difficulties that always arise in giving 
instruction in this subject. We do not dare 
set up too broad or frank a program and yet 
we must give enough specific information 
to make the instruction effective. We must 
also be guarded in presenting instruction 
that can be safely given without inspiring 
unhealthy curiosity on the part of our pu 
pils. There is no doubt that much infor- 
mation can be given as group instruction 
but as Mr. Blish points out, the most ef. 
fective guidance would be given individu- 
ally and perhaps as particular individual 
needs arise. 

Perhaps the most difficult obstacle to a 
broad provision for dissemination of infor- 
mation in this field lies in the inability of 
many of our teachers and administrators 
to impart this type of information effec- 
tively and safely. This is no reflection upon 
the large majority of skillful teachers. It 
does not necessarily follow that skill on 
the part of a teacher in one field means 
that she is the most skillful in all fields. 
If instruction of this type is to be given 
more extensively in our schools it would 
be advisable to designate those people who 
definitely are skillful in their manner of 
presenting this difficult subject as the ones 
to give the major part of the instruction; 
and provide for expert guidance for this 
group from the nurses, the doctors, and the 
teachers of Health Education if these peo- 
ple should happen not to be the ones to 
impart this information. 

It is not possible for one to evolve an 
outline for this subject which can be uni- 
versally applied in every school for the 
deaf nor for all groups of children in va- 
rious communities, for conditions will vary 
everywhere. Mr. Blish has, however, very 
capably pointed out the direction the or- 
ganization of such a program should take. 
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A Half-Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools’ 


VII. The Beverly School for the Deaf 


By Nettie McDanieL 


Founded as an Industrial School for 
the Deaf 


RIGINALLY the school was estab- 
lished through the interest of a to- 
tally deaf man, William B. Swett of 
Marblehead, who believed that much could 
be done for the adult deaf to make them 
self-supporting. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
manager of the Church Mission to Deaf 
Mutes of New York City, succeeded in in- 
teresting a group of citizens in his cause 
and the school was organized in 1876 as 
the New England Industrial School for 
Deaf Mutes, which name was changed in 
1922 to the Beverly School for the Deaf. 
Land and buildings were purchased. A 
board of corporators was chosen to be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the school 
which was incorporated in 1879 and was 
opened with ten adults. In 1880 the aca- 
demic department was opened with an en- 
rollment of seven children. From that date 
the attendance has increased and buildings 
have been erected to take care of the grow- 
ing demands. The school is a private one 
but receives state aid for board and tuition. 
Endowments and bequests are gladly re- 
ceived. 


The Academic Department Grows 


Among the early principals were Mr. 
William B. Swett, Miss Nellie H. Swett, 
and Miss Martha Oakley Bockee. The oral 


_ *Introduction: In the summer of 1890 there came 
into existence the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, ‘“‘to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech 
reading.” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday, its hosts being all of the schools for 
the deaf in New England, especially the one in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Summer Meeting is to 
be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the VovTa Review 
has invited each of the twelve New England schools, 
in the order of their establishment, to tell of its prog- 
ress, since 1890, in the teaching of speech and lip 
reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, 
language, the use of hearing, and parent education. 

—EDITOR. 





THE OLDER BOYS AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF, BEVERLY, MASS., HAVE EX- 

PERT TRAINING IN CARPENTRY. THEY ARE 

SHOWN HERE PUTTING THE FINISHING 

TOUCHES ON THE SCHOOL LAUNDRY THEY 
HELPED BUILD 


. 


method was stressed more each year, and, 
after Miss Louise Upham became principal 
in 1910, the oral method was used exclu- 
sively as a means of teaching and com- 
munication. In 1916 Mrs. Ella Scott War- 
ner became principal, and during her ten 
years of service the enrollment increased to 
forty-five and the Administration Building 
was erected to take care of this increase. 
In 1926 Mrs. Warner retired and was suc- 
ceeded by the present incumbent. The 
school increased in number and additional 
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rooms and buildings were provided to ac- 
commodate conditions. The peak of at- 
tendance was reached in 1937 when ninety- 
seven pupils were enrolled. 

The school endeavors to carry pupils 
through eighth grade public school work 
and to give prevocational instruction to its 
pupils who assemble from all parts of Mas- 
sachusetts. Within the past four years 
provision has been made for a machine 
shop and a printing office for the boys, and 
last year typewriters, mimeograph, adding 
and listing machine, filing units and a pow- 
er sewing machine were installed for the 
girls so that their training would lead up 
to after school jobs. Household arts are 
stressed and Idle Hour Clubs carry on 
hobby work. 

Many recent graduates have entered vo- 
cational and high schools to continue their 
education along with hearing children; 
others find work in their home town indus- 
tries. 

Epitor’s Nore: Believing that “the pic- 
ture tells the story,” Miss McDaniel pre- 
ferred to let photographs of pupils at the 
Beverly School show what the school is ac- 
complishing. She has accordingly provided 
the Votta Review with cuts illustrating 
the activities of the school. 
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THE CORRECT USE OF THE DICTIONARY IS 

A NECESSARY AND VALUABLE PART OF EVERY 

DEAF CHILD’S TRAINING. EVEN THE SMALL- 

EST CHILDREN AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL 

BEGIN WITH THEIR FIRST READING LESSONS 
TO USE A BIG PICTURE DICTIONARY 





THE PRE-VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENT AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL PROVIDES TRAINING IN 
THE USE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT. THESE OLDER GIRLS ARE LEARNING TO TYPE BY THE 
TOUCH SYSTEM AND TO USE THE MIMEOGRAPH AND ADDING MACHINE 
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IN THE VOCATIONAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL, THE OLDER 


GIRLS LEARN TO WEAVE RUGS, AND TO USE A POWER SEWING MACHINE 


HOBBIES RECEIVE ATTENTION AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL. SHIP MODELS, AIRPLANE 
MODELS, WOOD CARVING AND ET ABUAL BRPORE MUCH OPPORTUNITY FOR _ INDI- 
IDUA 
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SCIENCE AT THE BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


GRADUATES OF THE BEVERLY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF WHO COMPLETED 
VOCATIONAL WORK IN 1939 IN SCHOOLS FOR HEARING GIRLS. FIVE OF 
THESE GIRLS NOW HAVE EMPLOYMENT 
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Preschool Classes at the Lexington School 


By Vircinta HOFFMAN 


(Continued from the February Voura Review) 


A Three-Year Old 


ERHAPS the best way of illustrating 
Pie progress which has been made 

with the nursery group is to describe 
definite cases. Anne, who is three and a 
half years old and congenitally deaf, 
was enrolled in the nursery school sev- 
eral weeks after the opening of school. 
For almost three remained 
utterly impassive and unresponsive to 
any advances made toward her and dis- 
played no emotion or expression what- 
soever. She did not mix with the other 
children but preferred to remain aloof. 
Suddenly her interest seemed to be awak- 
ened and she began to show pleasure in the 
lip reading work. From that moment on 
she made rapid progress and soon became 
one of the star pupils. Before any speech 
was required of Anne, she began to imitate 
the lip movemenis of the teacher. In Janu- 
ary she was transferred to the 1A-4 class. 
Until she became acquainted with her new 
classmates, she showed a tendency to re- 
main apart from the group. She was not 
long in making this new adjustment, how- 
ever, and now enters willingly and gladly 
into the group activities. Her teacher re- 
ports that she is very much interested in 
school. Anne is a bright child, and has 
made rapid strides in vocabulary develop- 
ment as shown by her record. 


weeks she 


Lip Reading 


Nouns 
shoe shovel straw snowman 
ball bow coat umbrella 
fork key hat car 
boat airplane’ ring bun 
dog fish scarf horn 
pencil soap watch lollipop 
cup knife telephone __ scissors 
bathroom doll Anne soap bubble 
book mother sled man 
comb father pocket-book tooth 
baby 
Commands 

Bow Stand up 

Run Sit down 

Hop Skip 


Vibration 
shoe Anne Run 
ball comb Hop 
fork airplane Skip 
Silent Reading 
bow shoe 
ball car 
boat airplane 
Auricular Training 
Recognizes with instru- Naked Ear 
ment shoe 
Spoken words: top 
shoe, car, boat boat 
Gross Sounds airplane 
drum comb 
bell 
whistle 
Recognizes records of bugles and drums. 
Speech 
Anne arm man comb baby 
baby thumb shoe coat bus 
ball top cup cap come 
bow bun car book 


As will be seen by comparing the pro- 
grams of the two classes, more work is giv- 
en in speech, silent reading and auricular 
training in the 1A-4 class than in the nur- 
sery school. Anne’s seeming lack of prog- 
ress in these aspects of the work is due to 
the fact that because of illness she was ab- 
sent a number of weeks after her transfer 
to the 1A-4 class. 

Recently Anne delighted the school by 
using her speech in a natural situation, 
‘thus proving that she had truly absorbed 
the work of the classroom. At a party 
given for the small children and their moth- 
ers, Anne, wanting to show off her mother, 
approached the speech supervisor, tugged 
on her skirt and said, “Come. Mother.” 


A Four-Year Old 


David, who is four years and _ seven 
months old, became deaf in January 1937, 
after having had spinal meningitis and a 
mastoid operation. At the time of his en- 
trance into school in September, David was 
a very difficult child to manage. When the 
teacher wanted to give him lip reading in- 
struction, he would hide under the table 
and firmly resist any effort to gain his atten- 
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tion. Since he was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the group, he was transferred to the 
1A-4 class early in the year. At first he 
was very shy and preferred to play alone. 
He became annoyed when other children 
tried to join him. In his play, however, 
he was and still is one of the most creative 
of the group. David continued to be a be- 
havior problem until he became better ad- 
justed to his teacher and the group. At 
present his social conduct is much improved 
and he is playing much better with the oth- 
er children. In his school work he has 
made excellent progress as the following 
outline shows: 


Lip Reading 


Nouns 
ball horn book 
shoe knife bike 
car horse pants 
boat Th boy 
airplane train pencil 
the sun comb tooth 
mother sweater giraffe 
dress umbrella sled 
soap bubble blocks cookies 
bear top gun 
dog baby arm 
fish lollipop bow 
doll man cup 
wagon elephant girl 
tie subway scissors 
penny fork bees 
clock bun lion 
father pocket-book 

Commands 
Run Bow Sit on the floor 
Hop Dance Open the door 
Skip Jump Run around the room 
Walk Wash your hands 
Vibration 

ball train Walk 
shoe wagon Bow 
airplane thumb Dance 
car Run Jump 
arm Hop Sit on the floor 
boat Wash your hands Open the door 
tie Skip Run around the room 

Speech 
ball arm bow man bear 
boat top cup gum boy 
car thumb David bus baby 
shoe bun lollipop mouth Bye-bye 

I fell 
Silent Reading 

cookies train the sun flower 
arm tie lollipop bird 
clock wagon boy cup 
ball shoe milk bib 
top blouse key bus 
fish boat fan horse 
car bow knife bear 
airplane comb foot lion 
book gun ice cream elephant 
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giraffe 
baby 


paste 
pencil 


umbrella sled 
doll valentine 


Stand up Skip Run around the room 


Run Sit down Throw a kiss 
Bow Bounce the ball Goto your table 
Walk Sit on the floor Hug me 

Dance Open the door Wash your hands 
Jump 


Hearing Vocabulary 
Gross Sounds Naked Ear 


drum shoe 

bell car 
boat 
top 


A Slow Beginner 


Alex, who is four years and nine months 
old, became deaf at fourteen months as a 
result of spinal meningitis. He entered 
school in September and for the first two 
months appeared to be a very slow child. 
During this time he seemed unable to dis- 
tinguish between the only two words that 
were given to him—ball and shoe. One 
day the teacher gave him the word tie, 
pointing to his own tie as she did so. Alex 
immediately displayed an interest in this 
word. When other words connected with 
himself were given him, he had no difficulty 
recognizing them. Gradually it was pos- 
sible to branch out to names of other things 
that had no personal connection with him. 
It becomes evident from this instance that 
these children will not respond to the same 
approach, but need individual treatment. 
As soon as Alex’s interest was aroused, he 
began to blossom and proved to be a very 
bright child. At the present time his prog- 
ress is as follows: 


Lip Reading 


Nouns 
tie bun book girl horse 
ear fork gun dress lion 
shoe doll umbrella horn giraffe 
boat blocks bow lollipop bear 
ball airplane cup pencil dog 
train top pants scissors gum 
wagon sled mother knife bus 
comb bike father man ae 
arm overalls baby tooth subway 
sweater cookies boy elephant 
Commands 
Hop Walk 
Run Skip 
Vibration 
tie car thumb fork Skip 
ball boat airplane comb I love you 
shoe bow book Run 
arm top fish Hop 
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Speech 
arm ball cup gum coat 
thumb bow tooth comb cap 
tie bun man boat I fell 
top car baby but Bye-bye 
Silent Reading 
boat pants giraffe 
umbrella bun paste 
shoe socks fan 
wagon Bow key 
doll Skip cup 
car Run around the room brush 
airplane Wash your hands flag 
book sweater mittens 
pocket-book _ tie Dance 
ball scissors Bounce the ball 
top pencil Throw a kiss 
Run dress gun 
Hop train horn 
Open the door comb flower 
Hug me bus lollipop 
the sun horse gum 
boy lion sled 
girl rubbers woman 
watch Walk fish 
cookies Sit down dog 
clock elephant valentine 
bed baby Stand up 
arm bear Jump 
Hearing Vocabulary 
With instrument Naked ear Gross sounds 
shoe shoe car bell 
car top horn ‘| * drum 
boat Alex 
airplane fish ~~ 
comb oe 


No doubt Alex feels rather than hears the 
words given him through the naked ear. 


A Three-Year-Old’s Social Adjustment 


Richard, who is three years and seven 
months old, is congenitally deaf. He en- 
tered the nursery school in September and 
was transferred to the 1A-4 class the latter 
part of March. Richard is a bright child 
but had considerable difficulty at first in 
adjusting himself to the nursery school 
situation. His parents had taken him to a 
number of doctors in an effort to discover if 
his hearing might be improved. As a re- 
sult of this experience, Richard, not know- 
ing what to expect, was very frightened of 
new people. When a stranger approached 
him, he would burst into tears and motion 
for the person to go away. Gradually as he 
began to realize that the people he met at 
school were his friends, his crying spells 
became less frequent. Recently he proved 
how well he had overcome his old fears 
when he performed before a large Parent- 
Teachers group. He seemed perfectly at 


‘future. 
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ease and entirely unafraid of the many 
people who were watching him. After 
about two months of instruction, Richard 
began to imitate the movements of the 
teacher’s lips and sometimes repeated words 
perfectly. Although at the present time he 
can speak only a few words intelligibly, 
he attempts to say everything he sees on 
the lips. 
Lip Reading 


Nouns 
ball Richard knife doll teeth 
shoe mother pencil flower sweater 
fork father spoon top pants 
airplane bird picture arm socks 
boat fish comb eyes shoes 
shovel bike phone nose hat 
car train table mouth dad 
scarf tree chair ears baby 
thumb soap 
Commands 
Shut the door Run March 
Bounce the ball Bow Love me 
Give me the ball Sit down Jump 
Shoe me Stand up Shut your eyes 
Hop Fall down Walk 
Speech 

arm 

bow 

man 


Speech More Fluent and Natural 


All of the children in the two nursery 
groups have made progress, although in 
varying degrees. Many of them have ad- 
vanced as satisfactorily as the cases men- 
tioned. Although it is too early to make 
any definite statement concerning the value 
of this experiment, the advancement made 
so far seems to portend good results for the 
It is not out of the way, however, 
to make some comments concerning the 
effect this approach has had on these chil- 
dren to date. They seem to use their voices 
much more than they would otherwise and 
their speech is more natural, more fluent 
and less labored than that of children who 
have not been introduced to speech by this 
approach. Whether these children will be 
able to retain this effortless speech and the 
pleasing voice quality they have now are 
questions that only the future can solve. 


Parent Education 


Another important phase of the nursery 
school program is parent education. Par- 


(Continued on page 182) 
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ARCH, in 
M the north- 
ern clime 


where we are writ- 
ing this, is the last 
month of winter, 
and sometimes it 
gets snowy and 
dreary, with gray 
skies and fog, and 
children sneezing all 
over the place, and 
teachers out sick, 
and not enough sub- 


L J 





MARCH WIND 


I wish I could travel around with the wind, 
As the early robins do, 
When they pick out the trees for their sum- 
mer homes. 
How do they? I wish I knew. 


I wish I could go with the wind to the woods, 
To see the buds everywhere, 
And icy brooks splashing, and under brown 
leaves, 
I’d find pink arbutus there. 


I wish I could fly up and down with the 
wind, 
And count pussy willows, and then 
If one little crocus peeped up through the 
ground 


ruin the magnificent 
blackboard _ picture 
that it took the 
whole class an hour 
to achieve. 

Maybe I can re- 
member it. Maybe! 


Inattentive Pupils 


A letter from a 
young teacher friend 
had a paragraph in 
it that older teach- 
ers will appreciate. 





stitutes to keep us 
from overworking. 
In short, March is a month to test our 
courage, and the children’s. 
But spring is almost here. 
that comfort. 
Days are longer. 
when we get it. 
March is a good month for us teachers 
to hug to our hearts that prayer of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s: “Help us to perform 
our daily duties with laughter and kind 
faces.” 


We have 


The sun is warmer, 


If Stevenson, in the 
midst of ill health and 
discouragement, could 
get through his days 
with cheerfulness and 
laughter, so can we. 

I'll try to remember 
this, tomorrow, when 
Edwin pours too much 
water on the ferns, and 
they drip all over, and 





I’'d know it was spring time again. 


“You said some- 
thing in a recent ar- 
ticle about the inattentive pupil. What do 
you do about it when your pupils are inat- 
tentive and bored, no matter how hard you 
try to have things interesting? I don’t 
want a lot of psychology about inattention. 
I know that. Got it in my college course. 
I want to know what to do about it.” 

Well, if it were easy to know what to do 
about the inattentive deaf pupil, there 
wouldn’t be so many of him, and he 
wouldn’t be such a problem as he is. 

Many of us adults with normal hearing 
can remember times, in our own school 
days, when half-hearing what the teacher 
said, though we were not paying attention, 
made us jump into strict attention and 
safety. Teacher never even knew we were 
not listening. 

But with deaf or partially deaf children 
it is different. As we all know, they must 
pay strict attention if they are going to get 
anything at all. And give me the mischie- 
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vous child, the prankish child, even the 
bad-tempered child, any time, instead of 
the boy or girl who just comes in and sits. 
It is this child 
who taxes the in- 
of the 
teacher, and chal- 


genuity 


lenges her skill. 

If your whole 
class is bored, the 
answer is 
Either the pupils 
were up too late 
last night, or they 
had fire drill too early this morning. Or 
the trouble is with you. No matter how 
hard you have worked over your lesson 
plans, if four or five children are yawning 
in concert, you know you might as well 


easy. 





postpone your lesson, and you do. 

The lesson that preceded this may have 
been a bit exhausting. Perhaps all the chil- 
dren need, if they are small children, is a 
quick active game, or a chance to run 
around the room or go outdoors for a few 
minutes. If the pupils are older, you can 
change the lesson. You might as well. 
You won't get any further with the lesson 
you are having now. Bitter experience has 
taught me that the new principle won't be 
mastered at this time, no matter how im- 
perative the need for it is. Perhaps we can 
go back to it later in the day. Perhaps 
not. But at present we’re only wasting 
time on it. 

Any teacher who would let his enthu- 
siasm for his subject keep him hammering 
away when half the pupils were going to 
sleep over it wouldn’t last long enough to 
be a teacher of deaf children. 


Some Reasons for Inattention 


I have often found, with a class of poor 
lip readers, for instance, that it was neces- 
sary to follow the lip reading exercise with 
an easy pleasant activity, or even a rest 
period. If you have ever stopped up both 
ears with cotton and tried to read lips I 
needn't remind you how tired you were 
afterwards. 

The same thing is true of a class learn- 
ing to understand speech through a hear- 
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ing aid. Close concentration is exhaust. 
ing. 

So we do not think this is what the young 
teacher meant in her letter. Nor, I im. 
agine, did she mean the individual pupil 
whose temporary inattention can be ae- 
counted for. The child who has just come 
back from the dentist’s cannot be expected 
to pay strict attention. The child who has 
just been punished won't be paying real 
attention, either. Could you devote all 
your energies to taking in your principal’s 
instructions immediately after a severe rep. 
rimand? If you could you are exceptional, 
Experienced teachers agree that the un- 
happy child cannot learn. Short swift 
punishment may sometimes be necessary, 
but when it is, learning goes overboard 
for the time being. 

The child who has just found out he will 
not go to the movies this evening with 
everybody else, and the child who has just 
had a quarrel with a classmate, are not 
going to be attentive, either. 

There was an example of this in my own 
classroom today. Pugilistic Joseph, al- 
ways irritable, made the mis- 
take of picking a fight with 
a bigger boy at recess, and 
Joseph lost. He hasn’t been 
paying much attention to any 
of us since the school nurse 
fixed him up. His body is 
with us but his soul glowers 
at the wall. Joseph will have 
to have another lesson on the 
Ask and Tell point we were 
taking up. But meantime he has learned 
that starting fist fights has its perils. At 
least, | hope he has. 

That big, awkward, over-age boy, who 
doesn’t know the work, and is in the class 
only because there is no other place in 
school for him, is probably bored and in- 
attentive, too. He doesn’t know how to do 
what the rest of the pupils are enjoying, 
so it isn’t interesting to him. And the child 
who is too far advanced for this class and 
finds it all too easy, is also likely to be 
bored. 


The child with poor sight finds it hard 
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to watch, but we can take special pains to 
have everything as propitious as possible 
for him. 

All this sort of inattention can be reme- 
died. But what of the boy who should be 
doing fine work, who just comes to class 
and never joins in—just endures school? 
What shall we do about him? If we don’t 
hurry up and do something, his habit of 
living in a dream world of his own may 
prove fatal to his success in life. 


In a Dream World 


This very year I had such a child, a lit- 
tle boy from a well to do home, product 
of many theories and all kinds of teach- 
ers, who came to school automatically. 
His outward behavior was fair, but any 
experienced teacher of the deaf would have 
known that he paid attention only when 
he had to, for as short a time as possible. 
Then he was back in his own world again. 
I soon was aware that Dexter was usually 
playing some delightful game of his own. 
I could see him flick imaginary whips, and 
point imaginary pistols at people. The 
other children always knew what game was 
engrossing his attention at the moment, 
and they would tell me, “Dexter play Cow- 
boy,” “Dexter play Gu-man,” ete. Un- 
fortunately some of Dexter’s games enchant- 
ed the class more than the lessons we were 
engaged upon. 

And a few years ago there was Sam. 
He was sixteen, and fancied himself an 
artist, which would have been splendid if 
Sam had had any talent. His drawings 
were the woodenest copies. But whenever 
he went to the blackboard to do problems 
or to his desk to write, he was likely to 
abandon the job he was supposed to be 
doing and spend his time on stiff dogs and 
cats and lions, all of which were deficient 
in their anatomy. He always signed his 
name in a flourishing hand, “By Sam C—.” 

Susan stays in my memory, too. Susan 
was fifteen, and her father was a colonel, 
but she had a devastating admiration for 
Ignatz, a big slow Polish boy who played 
on the footbail team and detested Susan. 
Susan could not see anything going on 
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in the class, she was too busy adoring 
Ignatz. 

There was Rotzell, two years ago. Rotz- 
ell’s mother had a large family, and Rotzell 
was her youngest, born deaf. She had 
been a teacher twenty years before—a 
teacher of hearing children—and believed 
in the good old ways, and she had tried 
them all on Rotzell, with indifferent suc- 
cess. Rotzell defied us to interest him. 
He sat staring stonily ahead of him. 

But all these were easy com- 
pared to Meggie, who could “2 
give a perfect imitation of pay- 
ing strict attention to what we _ 

waned) 


were all doing, without even try- ‘ wy, 
ing to think about it. I never <¢| \ 
: ° P We: 
succeeded in learning what iTT1 
Meggie did think about. Meggie ian 
fooled me for quite a bit. She = & 


was so pretty and polite and 
docile. Where she had learned her tech- 
nique I never knew, she had been in so 
many schools. 


Attention Must Be Made Desirable 


With children such as these, if their 
interest cannot be won, it is necessary to 
put on a little pressure, at first. If they 
won't even try to pay attention long enough 
to like things and join in, their attention 
has to be made more desirable than inat- 
tention. 

Teachers have plenty of tricks up their 
The boy who wouldn't even try 
else was 


sleeves. 
to cooperate when everybody 
learning about a mile needn't go along 
on the fascinating mile walk that follows. 
The girl who refused to be interested when 
the other children were planning their let- 
ters of acceptance to another class’s party 
needn't go to the party. The child who of- 
fered passive resistance when names of ani- 
mals were being learned needn’t go to the 
zoo to see them. Drastic? Certainly. We 
are trying to find a cure for a serious con- 
dition. The day dreaming deaf child is 
in a far worse plight than the day dream- 
ing hearing child. There are so many more 
difficulties in the way of reaching the deaf 
child. He just has to help us help him. 
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I'd be willing to wager a month’s salary 
that these children who missed the walk 
and the party and the zoo will pay attention 
next time, especially if there is a pleasant 
reason for it. 

Then, having won the inattentive one’s 
interest temporarily, for heaven’s sake, 
keep it. Take special pains to keep the 
child’s cooperation, without seeming to 
notice it particularly. Let him have more 
than his exact share of turns for a bit. 
Let him enjoy taking part in things. En- 
courage the other children to “help Frank 
watch.” 

These bored children often make the 
most interested pupils, once their atten- 
tion has been captured for keeps. 

How do I know? 

Well, Dexter was in charge of a combi- 
nation drill today, when I was called to 
the office a moment, and when I came back. 
Dexter was substituting a combination 
drill of his own, with all the flash cards 
on the floor. All the children had to walk 
past and say them, and the unlucky child 
who made a mistake had to write that com- 
bination five times, and just as I entered 
Dexter was bawling out Joseph for not 
watching. 


Lipreading Game Our Pupils Like 


One child is leader. (Or teacher can be 
leader, if the children are young.) The 
leader says and then does the actions, 
while the others do them with him. Oc- 
casionally he says one thing and does 
another. The child who makes a mistake 
is out. 

I want to ride horseback. 

I want to ride on a train. 

I want to march like a soldier. 

I want to fly an airplane. 

I want to drive a car. 

I want to dance. 

I want to run a race. 

I want to swim. 

I want to play golf. 

I want to play baseball. 

I want to play football. 

I want to play tennis. 

I want to go to sleep. 
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I want to make a pie. 

I want to mend a shoe. 

I want to make a dress. 

Any action he wishes he may mention 
and do, but the child who does not do 
what he says is out. This is a jolly game, 
even with adults. 


Teacher Test No. 10726 B. G. 


Are you experienced or do you only 
think so? 
Do you know what these little deaf chil. 
dren meant when they said: 
May I water the letter? 
. He had no air. 
. We had say. 
. IT saw the glass man. 
. He hung his face. 
6. I will water your eyes. 
7. We played Cowboy and Bone. 
8. I gave fun you! 
9. I got the roll wood. 
10. Betty and Carl are upping. 
11. Have you a cut-in-holes? 
12. I got a brown “almost food.” 
13. I want a hole-stamp. 
14. I saw the last moon. 


WV kwWNe 


Answers 


1. May I seal the letter? 

. He was out of breath. 

. We had conversation. 

. I saw the optician. 

. He hung his head. 

. I will. make you cry. 

. We played Cowboy and Pirate. 
. I was only in fun. 

. I got the pole. 

10. Betty and Carl are getting up. 
11. Have you a punch? 

12. I got a tray. 

13. I want a gummed book-reinforcement. 
14. I saw the day moon. 


COONAN 1S Wb 


Politeness Series V 
To Be Discussed or Dramatized 

Are you polite in stores? 
If you are, 

You will go in quietly. 

If other people are first you will wait 
for your turn. 

You will not stand in the way of other 
people. 

When you buy what you want you will 
go. You will not stand around and bother 
the storekeeper. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The Obstreperous Deaf Boy 


The following letters are excerpts from the “roundabouts” of the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence 
Club for Parents. This club was started late in 1933, with one group of mothers and fathers, 
in widely separated parts of the United States. There are now nine groups, of from seven to nine 
members each. The letters circulate continuously, coming back to the Volta Bureau on each round. 
They indicate conclusively the important part the parents of a deaf child play in his education. 


HAVE read all of your letters with 
| much interest, and I find each one 

handles her problem differently. Peter 
has been in our state school two years and 
returned again in September. When he 
came home last June we hoped and prayed 
that he would be more obedient and not 
“vell,” but though I gave him to under- 
stand from the start that I expected obe- 
dience, he minded only when he felt like it 
or when I resorted to corporal punish- 
ment. Personally, I don’t believe in whip- 
ping, but close neighbors and friends who 
knew how he acted last year said, “You'll 
just have to show him you're the boss.” 
To please them I took the first opportu- 
nity, out in the yard, to show them I 
was trying to maintain the same obedience 
that he is supposed to show at school. So 
I asked him not to hit the wet clothes 
on the line with a dirty stick, and he kept 
right on, thumbing his nose at the same 
time. I took hold of him and he simply 
would not mind me until I conquered him 
and marched him into the house. When I 
got him in he kicked and threw things 
and I finally decided that, neighbors or 
no neighbors I would not whip him again. 
I got “the dickens” from almost everyone 
around here, but I said, “There is a bet- 
ter way, if I can make it work.” 

So, the first Sunday he was home, I 
took him and Paul, 14, Marie Terese, 11, 
Joan, 6, and two little friends roller skat- 
ing. Peter had never been on a rink be- 
fore, but they strapped on his skates and 
he got right out with the best of them. He 
fell down only once, and would hardly 
take time out to rest and relax. He had 
been on roller skates before, but only 
around the yard. 

When we left, I said, “Next Sunday 


well come again.” During the next week 
when Peter was bad, I’d say, “Can't go 
skating.” Well, that worked for about 
two weeks, and then the novelty wore off 
and he yelled again and would not be 
good. If he wanted something and | said 
“No,” he’d run, jumping on the best chairs, 
slamming the doors, hitting anything and 
everything with whatever he could find. At 
these times I just wondered what to do. I 
always just followed him up, trying to 
show him the reason for the “No,” but I 
did not whip him. Often he would ruin 
something of value, such as pulling up 
luxuriant perennials, pounding the elec- 
tric range with a hammer, breaking off 
part of the white enamel. I showed him 
the damage and he just laughed and clap- 
ped his hands with joy. 

One of his pet tricks was walking up to 
Joan and hitting her on the chest or back 
for simply nothing. Now I never have al- 
lowed the older children to discipline the 
younger ones. I reserve that right my- 
self, but when he did that several times 
I finally gave permission for his big broth- 
ers and sisters to catch him and spank 
him good. That did some good, for he 
didn’t do it so much. 

Our public school here began four weeks 
ahead of Peter’s, and so I decided to let 
him go in Joan’s room and get what he 
could. He went one week, but he was so 
rough with the little folks—he seems so 
much stronger than other children his own 
age—that I had to keep him home. I 
believe it convinced him that our school is 
not for him. Really, I went to school too, 
because, fearing he might bother someone, 
I lurked in the corridors outside his room, 
and when I saw all of the children circled 
around the teacher listening to a story and 
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noted Peter’s blank expression, I was sat- 
isfied he would remain home now without 
protesting when the other children started 


to school. 
A Naughty Boy in a Busy Household 


We were pre- 
paring for a large church wedding for one 
of our daughters. We were canning fruit 

| have 850 quarts. There was papering 
to do, and varnishing, which we did our- 
I made school dresses and clothes 


The days were very full. 


selves. 
for the girls. We gave two showers for 
Veronica. I had to purchase, fit and mark 
$40 worth of clothing for Peter to take 
back to school. All in all, I was busy. 

Peter enjoyed the extras, but got in 
much of his deviltry. He would take one 
of the kittens and torment it, or he would 
poke sticks at the dog and hurt him. He 
would watch me and | him, but he got in 
some of the torment until I thought I'd 
have to get rid of pets. He wouldn’t work. 
If | gave him a hoe and asked him to hoe 
or pull weeds or asked him to tidy a room, 
or anything that exposed him to work. 
he balked, and if I tried to force him he 
wouldn’t do it right. I gave up having 
him work. But if he got some old wheels 
and couldn’t make a wagon and I couldn’t, 
either, he would throw everything in sight, 
and tear into the house in a mad rage. 

Day after day I tried and prayed. Day 
after day I thought “What makes Peter so 
terrible?” 

Well, we finally had the wedding. Peter 
was there, all dressed up, in the front pew. 
The great pipe organ played “Here Comes 
the Bride!” and there she was, so pretty 
in her long white satin dress and train and 
white veil. Peter sat very still. The priest 
came out and married them before Mass. 
The ceremony was very impressive in our 
lovely new church. Peter watched and 
waited. When all was over and we went 
to the wedding breakfast, Peter was one of 
the best behaved. He sat next to Joan at 
the long table, at which twenty-six persons 
ate, and he acted like a little man. The 
wedding breakfast was in the home of an- 
other married daughter. One thing Peter 
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has learned, and that is to be good in 
church and in front of company. 

He also behaves well at picnics. I took 
him to a large park in the city. We were 
accompanied by a fourteen year old deaf 
boy who has had only one year of school, 
On the slides, Peter took his turn with about 
twenty-five children, but the other deaf 
boy fought almost every child to get 
ahead. So—Peter is learning. 

Now I just wonder if any of you have 
a problem like Peter. And I also wonder 
if it does any good to write out his faults, 
Maybe I would do better to accept him 
as he is, and just keep still. I wish |] 
knew what they do to Peter at school to 
make him so good—they say he is good at 
school—for when he comes home he is a 
little devil. I would like to have the 


opinions of all of you on the following | 


statement: 

A deaf child needs a special supervisor 
like Helen Keller had—someone to give 
all of her time to the child. What do you 
think, mothers? 

One thing I believe I shall do from now 
on: I shall tell you just his good points 
and his improvements, because no_ one 
seems to be able to help me. 


Mrs. F. M., Michigan. 
Try to Expect Good Behavior 


Answer: 

Mrs. M., I hope you won’t keep to your 
resolution to tell us only Peter’s good 
points and his improvement, because your 
graphic account of his misbehavior will go 
straight to the heart of many mothers who 
have had to confront the same problem; and 
as you report genuine improvement, they 
will take heart. I assure you, Peter is 
not the first deaf boy who has behaved 
like that; and also, he is not the first one 
who has been a little imp at home and a 
more or less model boy at school. 

You say no one has been able to help 
you. I wonder if you will pardon me 
if I say that nobody can help you. You 
will have to help yourself. You will have 
to change your own attitude toward Peter 
and your own inner concept of him be- 
fore Peter’s behavior at home will change 
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for the better. You built up an image of 
him as a “poor little deaf boy” when he 
was very young, and you still think of him 
as a “poor little deaf boy,” though he is 
now a big strong boy, doing well in school. 
You write us last year that his teacher 
said, “It is necessary to enrich the curricu- 
lum to satisfy his needs. He is always 
ahead of the program.” He is quick, in- 
telligent, strong physically and mentally. 
and he needs to have a better goal pre- 
sented to him than you have been present- 
ing. Until you begin to expect good be- 
havior and intelligent cooperation from 
him, you will not secure it. 

He knows perfectly well when he is mis- 
behaving. He knows you expect him to 
misbehave. He enjoys dramatizing him- 
self and making himself the center of at- 
traction. The only way to stop his bad 
behavior is to start with yourself. Take 
your mind off your whole picture of “poor 
little deaf children,” unable to make them- 
selves understood, who must be babied at 
home, and who probably are abused at 
school. Think of a deaf child as a normal 
child who does not hear, who must be held 
strongly to the same ideals of conduct and 
achievement as a normal child. Build up 
an image of Peter as a son to be proud 
of, one who can do things and can hold his 
own. Just as soon as you achieve this 
in your own mind, just as soon as you 
stop expecting Peter to behave like a 
naughty three year old, you will have a 
better boy. 

You are active, energetic, imaginative. 
intelligent; Peter has inherited your quali- 
ties, and he is profoundly affected by your 
attitude. If you will bring your imagina- 
tion to work on him constructively in- 
stead of destructively, you will help him 
more than you possibly can in any other 
way. 


Put Him Off By Himeelf 


Never mind the question of corporal 
punishment. If you will fix up a place 
where you can put him to be by himself 
when he misbehaves, where he won’t break 
anything, and where nobody can watch 
him showing off, you will find that he will 
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come cut of his tantrums much more 
quickly. They are only a means of show- 
ing off, and with no audience they will 
cease. 

You noticed yourself that he falls in well 
with group behavior, but you did _ not 
analyze the reason, which is that he has 
been trained to group behavior at school, 
where he is expected to behave himself 
and to do what other people do. At the 
wedding, in church, he was doing what 
was expected of him, and showed his real 
self, showed himself as an intelligent, in- 
terested onlooker, and a well trained child. 

Fix that picture ef him in your mind. 
Take your mind off his bad behavior. De- 
stroy if you can your image of him as a 
naughty baby, and build up, through 
ardent suggestion to yourself, an image of 
Peter as you want him to be. You have 
been fixing your mind all along on all the 
things you don’t want, instead of the things 
you do want. Set your imagination to work 
in the other direction. That will do Peter 
far more good than many spankings. 

I think it would pay you to visit the 
school and see Peter in a different environ- 
ment. If you could go and stay all day, 
following him in his regular routine, not 
taking him out for a party, but sitting 
in the schoolroom, the dining room and 
the gymnasium with him and watching the 
regular procedure, you would learn a great 
deal as to why he behaves well in school. 
Also, it would pay you to talk over your 
problem with the supervising teacher and 
with Peter’s own teacher, and ask for sug- 
gestions as to how they handle an ob- 
There are some sugges- 


Across the Hall” for 


streperous child. 
tions in “Teacher 
February. 
H. M. 
The Mother’s Reply 


There are many things that I would like 
to argue out with you if time permitted. 
because, much as | have written about 
Peter, there is much yet to tell, and it is 
only by being in our home and seeing 
Peter here that would understand. 
For instance, you say “He falls in well with 
Sure he does, and why 


you 


group behavior.” 
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not? But take him out of the group and 
the institution. Put him in a modest home 
with mother, daddy, and children ranging 
from twenty-two years of age down to Joan, 
who is six. There is the living room, 
furnished more attractively than any room 
Peter comes in contact with in his school 
routine. There are the girls’ and boys’ 
rooms, filled with little niceties that are 
only curiosities for Peter. The dining 
room looks familiar to him when he comes 
home; but the kitchen arouses all his cu- 
riosity. He wonders what is behind all 
those doors and in all those cupboards 
and the first thing he does when he comes 
home from school is investigate everything. 
I generally let him open doors and draw- 
ers to satisfy him; but later on in the 
summer I catch him snooping in every- 
body’s things, dragging out kitchen cut- 
lery, etc. 


School Experiences Inadequate 


Why does he do this? Simply because 
for ten long months he has been exposed 
only to classrooms, corridors, dormitories, 
a meagrely furnished recreation hall, and 
he does not know how to act in a home. 
Down in our basement are the boys’ work 
benches and the little girls’ playroom, the 
furnace room, the fruit room, the coal bin. 
He is into everything. He gets into the 
paint, hammers with a good saw, or I find 
the doll’s eyes missing. One day I found 
him, in clean clothes and polished shoes, 
sliding in the coal pile. Why? Because 
he doesn’t have access to such things in 
an institution. 

But with all this deviltry, he is improv- 
ing. However, my conclusions are: I 
should, like Miss Sullivan with Helen Kel- 
ler, drop all of my other jobs when Peter 
comes home, and just play and work with 
him and instruct him and supervise him. 
Then he wouldn’t get into mixups and call 
down the wrath of the whole family on his 
head. I’d like to do just that—shed every 
other responsibility and devote my entire 
time to him. But I can’t. Hundreds of 
duties call, and I must listen. 


Mrs. F. M. 
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A Deaf Boy in College 


Your letters were all so very interest. 
ing that reading them gave both Joseph 
and me great pleasure. Yet I know so well 
what is ahead of you all, years of re. 
sponsibility, years of determination to have 
the best for your deaf child, and years 
when disappointments and heartaches are 
bound to come. Mothers, though, do not 
regret sacrifice; all they ask is power of 
endurance and strength to carry on. 

Joseph is happy at the University, and 
seems to be making friends. His speech 
is improving. Nearly everyone under. 
stands him. He is not able to get any. 
thing out of lectures, yet he is a good lip 
reader. He accepts the situation, under. 
stands and makes the best of it. He hap. 
pens to be a cheerful, happy person, and 
enjoys what he does get. I feel he would 
have been better prepared for college had 
he gone longer to high school with the 
normally hearing. He had his last year 
in the regular high school; the rest of his 
preparation was at the state school for the 
deaf. He is the only deaf person on the 
campus with 1,600 students. I feel he is 
to be congratulated on his nerve to go at 
all, and I am certain he is having a valu- 
able experience. 


A Visit to Tad Chapman 


I wish I could answer the questions that 
trouble each one of you. Mrs. M. asks 


‘if I think a deaf child should have a spe- 


cial supervisor as Helen Keller had. It 
would be a wonderful relief to the mother, 
but would be possible only to the wealthy, 
and a deaf child is not at all the terrible 
problem that a deaf blind child is. A few 
weeks ago, my husband and IJ stopped in 
Redfield, S. D., to call on the Chapmans 
and see their deaf blind son. Tad is an 
exceptionally handsome young man of 
about twenty-four, and his speech is far 
better than that of many deaf boys. | 
thought he was wonderful. He could un 
derstand us, without any repetition, by 
placing his fingers on our throats. He has 
a broad general knowledge, can type, and 
play the piano. Being deaf is almost noth- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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The Association's 
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Summer Meeting 


JUNE 17-21, 1940 


LANS for the Association’s Summer 

Meeting in Providence are going for- 

ward rapidly, and it is hoped that an 
outline of the program may be published in 
the April Votta Review. Information has 
been secured from the leading Providence 
hotels as to rates, which are quoted as 
follows: 


The Biltmore: 

Rooms with bath, $3.50 up for single; 
$5.50 up for double; $6.00 up for double 
rooms with twin beds. In addition, the 
Biltmore will “set aside some of the nicer 
twin bedded rooms, add a day bed, and 
make a charge of $6.75 per room for three 
persons, so that each would have his own 
bed at a charge of $2.25 per person.” 
About 30 or 35 rooms could be arranged 
in this way. 

Narragansett Hotel: 

Rooms with bath, $2.50 up; $4.00 up for 

two persons in room. 














VISITORS TO PROVIDENCE WILL EN- 
JOY EXPLORING THE OLDER PART OF 
THE CITY AND VISITING THE MANY 
HISTORIC MANSIONS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN PRESERVED FROM COLONIAL 
TIMES. ABOVE IS THE “LIGHTNING 
SPLITTER HOUSE,” WHICH RESEMBLES 
GERMAN MEDIAEVAL HOUSES WITH 
ITS STEEPLY PITCHED ROOF AND 
GABLED WINDOWS 








THE SULLIVAN DORR HOUSE, PROVI- 
DENCE, BUILT IN 1810, AND SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN MODELED AFTER ALEX- 
ANDER POPE’S VILLA AT TWICKEN- 
HAM, ENGLAND. THOMAS WILSON 
DORR, SON OF SULLIVAN DORR, WAS 
THE LEADER OF “DORR’S REBELLION” 
OF 1842 


Crown Hotel: 

Rooms with hot and cold water: one per- 
son $2.00 and $2.50; two persons, $3.00 
and $3.50. 

Rooms with private bath: one person, 
$3.00 and $3.50; two persons, $4.50 and 
$5.00. 

Suites of two double rooms with con- 
necting bath, for four persons: $8.00 and 
$10.00. Third person in double room, 
$1.00 per person additional. 

Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., also rooming 
houses, offer rooms from $1.00 up. 

The hotels are centrally located, easy of 
access from the railroad station and within 
ten minutes by street car from the school. 
Adequate bus service will be provided from 
the Biltmore Hotel to the school during the 
rush periods. 

Inexpensive luncheons will be provided 
at the school for the convenience of all 
delegates, while ample eating establish- 
ments within the range of all pocketbooks 
are available for luncheon and dinner. 
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Four Parties for the Birthday Fund 


winter, our party was a great suc- 

cess.” Thus runs the story of three 
out of four benefit entertainments given in 
behalf of the Golden Birthday Fund that is 
to be presented to the Volta Bureau and 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at their 
anniversary celebration in Providence next 
June. And the fourth party, with better 
weather, was a success also. 

The February Vouta Review told of the 
trip to be made by the Birthday Book to 
Pittsburgh, where Dr. A. C. Manning and 
his staff at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf were to hold a party in 
its honor on February 2. Just as that issue 
went to press the news came from Dr. Ga- 
briel Farrell, Director of Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., that a sil- 
ver tea was to be given on that same day 
by Perkins’ Department for the Deaf-Blind. 
And a little later, word came of a Clarke 
School party to be held on Valentine’s Day. 


The Party at Perkins 


“How well Perkins Institution appreci- 
ates the Volta Bureau’s services to the 
deaf,” writes Mr. W. J. Higginson of that 
school, “was shown on the afternoon of 
February second, when the Perkins deaf- 
blind department gave a Silver Tea in cele- 
bration of the Volta’s fiftieth anniversary. 
Perkins staff, their friends, and educators 
and workers for the deaf in the greater Bos- 
ton area comprised the one hundred and 
fifty in attendance. Representatives were 
present from Horace Mann School, Ran- 
dolph School, Sarah Fuller Foundation, and 
Worcester Day School for the Deaf. 

“Miss Inis B. Hall, assisted by the de- 
partment staff and ten pupils, entertained 
the guests with a program demonstrating 
the work of educating the deaf-blind. Af- 
ter an address of welcome by Dr. Farrell 
and an explanation of the work by Miss 
Hall, Earl Martin and older pupils of the 
department gave a short talk about the 


6 tT: spite of the worst weather of the 


Volta Bureau and announced the program, 
This consisted of a march by eight pupils, 
a piano duet, a piano solo, demonstrations 
of school work, nursery rhymes, and a gen. 
eral conversation between two pupils, clos. 
ing with a number by the rhythm band of 
the department. 

“During the conversation held between 
twelve-year-old Leonard Dowdy and eleven. 
year-old Gloria Shipman the speech of each 
was remarkably distinct—in fact, unbeliey- 
ably distinct — considering their double 
handicap. 

“Mrs. Gabriel Farrell, wife of the Direc. 
tor, and Mrs. Francis M. Andrews, wife of 
the Principal, presided over the tea service 
following the entertainment.” 


The Western Pennsylvania Party 


“Our party has done us much good,” 
comments Dr. Manning. “The American 
Association and the Volta Bureau mean 
much more to the members of our ‘family’ 
than ever before. 

“In spite of terrible weather we had a 
large crowd and a delightful time. Each 
guest was supplied with literature about the 
Volta Bureau and the Golden Birthday. 
The story of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was told briefly. Interest was keen 
and the party was a success financially. 
Enclosed you will find our check, with the 
best wishes of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf.” 

Almost everybody on the school staff, ae- 
cording to unofficial news received, had a 
hand in the success of the party. There 
were committees on invitations, decora- 
tions, refreshments, etc., etc., and many 
friends outside the school were present. 


Clarke School’s Two Parties 


When you give a party, and the weather 
is bad, just give another! That was the 
principle applied by the enthusiastic com- 
mittee at Clarke School when Valentine’s 
Day brought the worst blizzard of the year. 
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As one set of guests after another called up town. Two of our leading florists do- 
during the afternoon to cancel their tables, nated lovely flowers for decorations. There 
the committee calmly announced that there were sufficient prizes to award one at each 
would be another party the following night table and to give out a generous number of 
ogram. for those who could not come to the first door prizes. The refreshments were pre- 
pupils, one! pared and served by members of the staff. 
rations Says the official report: Homemade candy sold during the evening 
a gen- “Over a hundred friends of Clarke also helped swell the proceeds.” 
8, Clos. School faced the worst storm since the hur- Naturally, with all this heartwarming 
and of ricane of 1938 to attend our Golden Birth- stimulation, the Birthday Fund has taken a 
day party on Valentine’s Day. People were bound upwards. The total, with the in- 
etween literally blown into our doors that evening creases added as rapidly as they come in, 
eleven- from Northampton, Florence, and Amherst. is being kept in a special savings account, 
f each Such weather did not prevent our having a_ for presentation in June. 
beliey- spirited and successful evening. When the The list of contributors since January 18 
double party was over we had to turn our guests appears herewith. Besides the names of 
back into the raging storm, which had not those who participated in the school par- 
Direc. abated one whit. ties, it contains many whose contributions 
vife of “For the benefit of those guests who were sent directly. It is hoped that before 
ervice couldn’t get through the storm on Wednes- June every member and friend of the As- 
day evening we had another party the fol- sociation will be enrolled. 
lowing evening. Altogether, our efforts P.S. Those who read in February about 
rty were more than repaid. the manuscript given by Miss Martha E. 
ood,” “Not only our entire staff but numerous Bruhn will be interested to hear that the 
>rican townspeople contributed toward the party’s book has already paid for itself, and that 
mean success. There was a delightful array of the price of every copy sold hereafter will 
amily’ prizes donated by various stores of the go entirely to the Birthday Fund. 
vad a 
bee Birthday Contributors from January 18 Through 
hday._ | February 22, 1940 
on to | 
> the | Abernethy, Sarah Harper Barbour, Florence White Boslett, Cecelia 
keen | Allen, Dale Barkell, Mildred M. Boyd, Janice 
jally. Allen, Dena B. Barnhart, R. H. Brooks, Madeleine 
. aa +g . Bash, Lucille _ Browne, Esther 
Amshey, Anna E. Bender, Ruth FE. Burke, Harry 
yania Andrew, Marthe D. Benson, Mary Alice 
Andrews, Francis M. Blackburn, Mrs. Alan Cambridge, Mollie 
Andrews, Ruth B. Blackburn, Alan Carson, Harry E. 
f, ac- Archer, Tunis V. Booth, Mary A. Carruth, Helen M. 
ad a 
‘here | 
sora: | 
nany | GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 
The Volta Bureau—June 27, 1937 
ait The American Association—August 26, 1940 
the Seles ; 
wes “It is not the coin I give you that counts, but 
ne’s the warmth that it carries with it from my hand.” 
ear. 
Please detach this slip, fill in the blank on the 
other side, and send it with your check. No 
amount is too small to give—or too large! 
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Carrington, Estelle 
Chandler, Sharlie M. 
Cogan, Josephine A. 
Connolly, Eileen 
Craig, Sam B. 
Crowley, Jean 
Curtiss, Barbara 


Dallett, Jean 

Dean, Julia L. 

De Motte, Amelia 

Di Martino, Matthew 
Doherty, Marion P. 


Elliott, Mary 
Ennie, Edna 


Esterline, A. C. 


Farrell, Gabriel 
Feeley, Katherine P. 
Feleciano, Ralph 
Fetzer, Mrs. H. C. 
Fickler, Virginia 
Fish, Anna Gardner 
Freeman, Bernice V. 
Fulton, Mary E. 


Gage, Mabel Carleton 
Gay, Dora I. 


Gibson, Mrs. Persis M. 


Gildea, Marie 
Gosling, Pearl O. 
Griffin, La Dora 


Haerlin, Katherine C. . 
Hahn, Chauncey D. 
Hall, Grace D. 

Hall, Inis B. 

Hamel, Clara A. 
Hammond, Marjorie 
Harris, Nathan P. 
Harris, Ruth L. 
Harlow, Gertrude S. 
Hart, Elizabeth C. 
Haskell, Eldora 
Hawkinson, Miss Ruth 
Hemphill, Mary Sue 
Hemphill, Sue R. 
Hench, Eva A. 
Henderson, Jennie M. 
Hills, Mrs. Arthur 
Holliday, Milford W. 
Holt, Ruth 

Huset, Lillian 
Hutton, Minnie D. 


Iota, Agnes I. 


Jenkins, Evelyn 

Johnson, Clyde W. 
Johnson, Elizabeth Hughes 
Johnson, Elizabeth D. 
Johnson, Pauline L. 
Johnston, Marjorie 

Jones, Mabel K. 


Kelly, Mary D. 
Key, Elizabeth B. 
Knowlton, Mary B. 
Kohn, Joseph 
Krieg, Edna R. 
Kufe, Mary R. 


Lamb, Gladys E. 
Lee, Louise C. 
Lewis, Sarah E. 
Lietman, Joseph Q. 


MacDonald, Gertrude A. 
MacDonald, Mildred G. 
Machmer, Gretchen B. 
Macomber, Marianna 
Mantzke, Ella 
Manning, A. C. 
Manning, Mrs. A. C. 
Manning, Ruth 

Mays, Ardelle D. 
McCanne, Mary Dunlap 
McDaniel, Nettie 
Mitchell, Mary T. 
Moran, Agnes 

Morris, Thelma L. 
Motley, Susan 

Mueller, Miss Annette 
Munhall, Elizabeth H. 
Murray, Mildred F. 
Mussman, Madeline 


Neal, Paul L. 

Nilsson, N. Maurine 
Nitchie, Elizabeth Helm 
Numbers, F. C., Jr. 
Numbers, Leona P. 


Oehler, Hannah 
Oehler, Phoebe E. 
O’Hare, Lillian 


Ohringer, Mr. and Mrs. Milton H. 


Oliver, Elizabeth C. 
Orr, John P. 


Parks, Lloyd R. 
Patterson, Nina Lee 
Pearson, Marie 
Perry, Susan L. 
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Potter, Claudia 
Pratt, Clara L. 


Queenan, Leo 


Rawlings, Emma Hoyt 
Ressler, Rhoda M. 
Rissler, Mrs. Ross W. 
Roberts, Lillian 
Rolshouse, Theresa 
Rosenstein, Edith N. 
Rowland, Elizabeth H. 
Ross, Daisy N. 
Russell, Lillian 


Saladino, Rose 

Sawyer, Miss Mary Esther 
Schrock, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Schurtter, R. F. 

Scott, Mrs. Nola R. 
Seik, Thelma 

Shaw, Helen 

Sheedy, Nancy B. 
Shiels, Katherine H. 
Shoop, Ines B. 
Silvester, Judith C. 
Smith, Christopher G. 
Smith, Harriette 
Smith, Helen Ehni 
Smith, Mary Brown R. 
Spurling, Virginia 
Stanton, John H. 
Stanton, Margaret P. 
Stauffer, Emma M. 
Strauch, Genevieve B. 
Stovall, Sadie 
Swenson, Dorothy C. 


Tait, Lilian R. 

Teitelbaum, Bernard 

Thomas, Gertrude Barbour 
(Ningpo, China) 

Thomas, Harold (Ningpo, China) 

Totman, Marion A. 

Triplett, Luceba M. 


Webb, Grace D. 
Webster, Mina M. 
Weikert, Beulah M. 
Willhoyte, Fairrie L. 
Williams, Marjorie 
Wilson, Betty J. 
Wittet, Beatrice E. 
Woodworth, Marion A. 


Wyckoff, Miss Edith 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Lj p Rea d n g ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE RosertTs 
1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 

3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 

Chico 

Miss Hattie L. WILLIAMS 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
561 So. 10th Street 
Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etta CAsE 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 

Miss Hitpa Marte ForscrRENE 
1443 Irving Street 

Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Litt1an C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Maruitpa W. SmitTH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
Vest Hartford 
Miss EvetiIna DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 
Vilmington 


Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLtrEN CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. Moncrier 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 


versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Atta M. Lux 


1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON ScoTT 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New Encianp Scuoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 
Miss Epitu F. KENDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


Worcester 

Miss Grace LANcpoN BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Besste L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss EtHet M. Cotsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuNGER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. LrinpQuist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WiLuiAM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave. S. 


St. Paul 
Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 


908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Miss Sysit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 
Grand Island 
Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 
Jersey City 
Mrs. Heven N. Weiss 


247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 

Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 
Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MArRGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtnHet J. TuRLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss Minnie B. Fasrecas 
2220 Forest Avenue 

Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 

Miss Resecca A. McKeon 
114 Elm Avenue 

Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 
New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 


Miss PAuLINE RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 
Miss Exizapetu G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 
Utica 
Miss IRENE PuRCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 
Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Martie K. MAson 

60 E. Norwich Avenue 

Phone: WA 2826 
Oklahoma 

Oklahoma City 

Miss Maser V. MITCHELL 

943 N. E. 16th Street 

Phone: 8-5897 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCawcurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VirciniA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 
South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Loutse HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Mrs. LuciLt_e P. TurRNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
134 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Miss Estuer H. Rees 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 
Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 
Miss Louise Now.Lin 


Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 
Seattle 
Miss MINNIE M. JOHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 
Spokane 
Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 
Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


A Merry Heart Doeth Good 
Like a Medicine 


By NATHANIEL NITKIN 


From Northern Europe 
To Northern New Jersey 


HE first World War was over! 
The small border town lay stunned 
like a mother bereft of half her young 
sons; some fell under the German Maltese 
Cross and the rest under the Czar’s Eagle. 
Then everyone, myself a four-year-old boy 
included, broke into joyous songs. 

Hardly had we begun to sing when a 
worse menace appeared, the Bolshevik in- 
vasion. Men, whether they had fought 
for the Kaiser or the Czar, rushed to meet 
it. Just as everything seemed to be lost, 
the doughty French general, Maxime Wey- 
gand, dealt this juggernaut such a blow 
that it recoiled and did not stop its rout 
until it Prippet 
Marshes. 

We sang again. We gathered at our 
local theater and removed all chairs. Mu- 
sicians with fine Viennese tradition played 
the merry waltzes of Johann Strauss. 
Couples, irrespective of whether they were 
German, Austrian, Czech, or Polish, 
joined the dizzy waltzing. Even the chil- 
dren were allowed to romp instead of being 
ingloriously sent to bed. 

An old Bavarian musician pulled me 
aside. 

“How do you like it, Kindlein?” 

“It’s good, Herr Tonkiinsler.” 

“That, bah! I'll make you a master of 
teal music, our Wagner masterpieces.” 

“Good!” 

“Ja, ja, Kindlein. You will be a music 
master.” 

His prophecy did not come true. I lost 
my hearing a year later. 


was protected by the 


When Hitler began his Blitzkrieg, this 
small border town was bombed on the first 
day and taken on the second. The old 
music master was killed. 

My family began an Odyssey that took 
us all over North Continental Europe and 
did not end until we were in New Jersey. 
It was easy for us to travel, for we had 
relatives in practically all countries. How- 
ever, it exacted a toll. In Germany, the 
only meat available was horseflesh, rotten 
with disease and age. By the time we 
entered the Netherlands, I was sick. In 
spite of illness I managed to see the coun- 
try. But the disease increased. It cul- 
minated one day when I woke up, dazed, 
in a Rotterdam Meningitis, 
which sent many of my Dutch playmates 


hospital. 


to early graves, had claimed me as an- 
other victim. 

When I woke up, the doctor and nurses 
surrounded my bed. Their lips moved. 
I heard nothing! 

In New Jersey, finally, I recovered from 
the last of the external effects of meningitis, 
but I was in a sad plight, with no hearing. I 
spoke several Teutonic and Slavic lan- 
guages fluently, but did not know one word 
of English. Fortunately for me, we 
moved to New York City, and I attended 
Public School 47, a school for the deaf. 

Miss Rose Makler, my first American 
teacher, loves to tell the first incident 
which occurred after my arrival at school. 
She pointed to a seat and said, “A chair.” 

“Nein, das Stuhl!” I shouted with indig- 
nation. 

So effectively did the teachers deal with 
my problem that when I graduated, I had 
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forgotten all my foreign languages, and 
spoke only English. I don’t claim that 
my speech is perfect, but my friends tell 
me that it is clear and has good inflection. 
I am still working to improve it by attend- 
ing post-graduate courses in speech at my 
alma mater, the College of the City of New 


York. 
I Join the Boy Scouts 


While at Public School 47 I joined the 
Boy Scouts. This marked a turning point 
in my life. I have always been lucky in 
having good scoutmasters. Had I joined a 
poor troop, my story would have been dif- 
ferent. 

From the first meeting, I had to speak 
to my mates and understand them. That 
taught me the importance of clear speech 
and good lip reading ability. Now, after 
such training, I am at ease with anybody, 
and can engage in a discussion with mini- 
mum trouble. 

Just before I left for my first year at 
Boy Scout camp, Mr. Joel Livingston, my 
scoutmaster, called me to his office. 

“Nat, you're going to camp?” 

“You bet.” 

“Well, I expect you to return with hon- 
ors. I'll always be ashamed of you if you 
don’t.” 

During the first few weeks at camp I did 
nothing but play. Then came a letter 
from my parents with a query from Mr. 
Livingston, “How are you making out?” 

“How am I making out?” I asked my- 
self. I was loafing too much. I did not 
dare to write a letter home. I presented 
myself for the first class test and passed 
with flying colors. Then I mailed home 
a glowing letter. 

The taste of victory was good. “A merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine.” I 
showed up at the waterfront for swim- 
ming instruction, joined the museum, and 
did other things that won several honors 
for me, some of which surprised Mr. Liv- 
ingston as well as Scout Headquarters. 

The taste of victory held on. It became 
grim determination to show my worth. I 
ceased to regard deafness as a handicap. 
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It was only a hurdle to pass over. In 
the same year that I entered Stuyvesant 
High School of New York City, with nor. 
mally hearing boys, I won the Boy Scout 
Eagle Medal. 


High School With Hearing Boys 
My first year at high school was dull. 


Because I had always associated with nor. 
mally hearing boys, I had little adjustment 
problem, beyond becoming used to large 
classes and learning to concentrate more 
on work. My marks were not bad. My 
ambition was to become either a civil en- 
gineer or a naturalist. 

I selected French as my foreign lan- 
guage. As soon as I knew enough to get 
along, I wrote letters to relatives in France 
and Belgium. They replied that they were 
very, very glad to hear from me after 
such a long time. 

In my second term I met Mr. Jerry 
Schur, an instructor in biology. He was 
interested in my problem and invited me 
to do some extra-curricular work in the 
biology laboratory. I did, and went on 
field trips that resulted in a collection of 
flora and fauna that formed my private 
museum. Now they rest in the biology 
laboratory collections of Stuyvesant. 

I carried on field trips around my home. 
I lived near Inwood Park on the northern 
tip of Manhattan. Then it was a tract of 


wild forested hills, a park by apology. 


There I once caught a four-foot milk snake 
and carried it home through Broadway 
without creating a commotion. Almost 
every afternoon I would take my German 
shepherd dog, Prince, with me on a “hunt- 
ing” trip. I trained him to spot birds for 
identification and butterflies for my net. I 
had a definite ambition. I would go to 
Cornell and study to be a naturalist. 
Unfortunately, depression hit us hard. 
My ambition went over the board. I con 
sidered the possibility of trying for the 
Boy Scout scholarship at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and studying forestry, but the pooh- 
bahs in the School of Forestry would have 
nothing to do with a young man who was 
deaf. Before this incident, I had regarded 
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SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY, AND OF THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


my handicap as a mere nuisance. Now it 
barred me from a college and a career. | 
felt angry. 

On the top of this insult came the death 
of my dog, Prince. He had been a steady 
friend. Anyone who loves dogs would un- 
derstand how I felt. All my life I had 
had dogs, from the huge mastiff that per- 
mitted no one to molest me in Europe, to 
Prince, in America. I felt part of my life 
empty without a dog, and this feeling still 
comes back once in a while. 


A New Ambition 


Fortunately, I was beginning a new 
term, and had a new English teacher, Mr. 
George Pause. He read some of my com- 
positions, and encouraged me to write. He 
woke in my mind the possibilities of writ- 
ing as a profession. I turned my studies 
to a new field. 

During this time I began to write maga- 
tine articles. After two months, came my 
first acceptance. It was premature, and 
I have regretted it since. I was so igno- 


rant of many things that a professional 
writer learns through experience that it was 
a long time before my work was again ac- 
cepted. 


Speech Improvement 


Through a friend of Mr. Pause, I was in- 
troduced to Dr. Leo A. Kallen, an interna- 
tionally famed specialist in voice and 
speech. He is a doctor of medicine. In 
my first interview, he told me frankly that 
my speech lacked many things necessary 
for clear articulation, and invited me to 
see him once a week. 

The first thing that Dr. Kallen did was 
to lay a firm foundation. He stressed the 
importance of the vowels. He helped me 
improve my vowels and taught me the 
rudiments of inflection. I spent two years 
with Dr. Kallen—a fact to be emphasized. 
The plain truth is that it takes time and 
lots of it, determination and co-operation 
on the part of the student, and a good and 
interested instructor, to improve one’s 
speech. 
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After my first year at the College of 
City of New York, I found it very difficult 
to keep my appointments with Dr. Kallen, 
and at the same time pursue my studies. 
City College has a very high scholastic re- 
quirement, and everybody, whether genius 
or plain collegian, has to work like a ma- 
niac to keep up with the pressure of studies. 
I know many students who had to work 
until 2 A. M. every day, Sunday and holi- 
days included, to keep up with their work. 
However, in my second term, as I began 
to attend courses in public speaking, a 
happy incident relieved me of a burden. 
The head of this department, Professor 
Gustav Schulz, became interested in me, 
and when he heard of Dr. Kallen’s work, 
he expressed a desire to see him. 


Special Instruction in Speech 


The result of the interview Dr. 
Kallen was the assignment of a speech de- 
fect specialist, Mr. Robert Sonkin, to my 
case. Every term | arranged my program 
so as to see him for one hour or more 
per week, and continue the work where 
Dr. Kallen left off. 

Now I am jumping ahead in order to 
carry this section on speech to conclusion. 
Some time after graduation, Dr. Carl Nor- 
cross, of the New York State Department 
of Education, advised me to continue my 
work in speech, either taking an additional 
course or hiring a speech instructor. | 
was stumped. My earnings in free lance 
journalism were hardly enough to permit 
such expenditure. I took my problem to 
Mr. Sonkin. He did not know what to 
do, but told me that he would write to 
me in a few days after consulting other 
speech instructors. I received the promised 
letter sooner than expected. I was to re- 
port to the speech clinic to see Mr. Victor 
Fields. 

Mr Fields is the head of the speech de- 
fect clinic of the college. He told me that 
he would personally attend to my case and 
made me promise to attend regularly. This 
meant a good deal of practice, in the man- 
ner described in my other article on the 


with 
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speech of the deaf.* The results have been 
very encouraging. 


Lip Reading Very Important 


What about lip reading? Well, I have 
always associated with normally hearing 
people, indeed to such an extent that I feel 
more at home with them than with deaf 
friends. The majority of my friends have 
normal hearing. This helped improve my 
lip reading. Furthermore, whenever I am 
after material for magazine articles, I have 
to interview persons to get first hand in. 
formation. This applies as well to free 
lance advertising when I have to see execu. 
tives to try to sell my ideas. I do not tell 
them I am deaf, for fear that their interest 
will be removed from the essential subject. 
I have little trouble with lip reading, ex- 
cept with the type of people who are too 
lazy to open their mouths. 

Going back to college, there is a course 
that directly helped sharpen lip reading. 
Believe it or not, it is the basic course in 
military science. The reason is simple. 
When I stood at attention, I could not look 
directly at the sergeant. I learned to read 
his lips from the corner of my eye. I also 
conditioned myself to read lips when people 





present their faces in three-quarter view | 


or in profile. 

I liked military science so much that | 
was genuinely sorry I was disqualified from 
the advanced course because of my handi- 


, Cap. 


I Make the Water Polo Team 


During my freshman year in college, | 
applied for the water polo team. Coach 
Radford J. McCormick was a bit dubious, 
but he let me try. I buttonholed Dean 
Gottschall into excusing me from Chapel 
attendance, so I would be able to practice 
with the team. When I was eligible for the 


Varsity team, Coach “Mac” told me he | 


did not think I could make it because | 
was deaf. I buttoned my lips and went 
ahead anyway. I made the team, and 
stayed until the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Swimming Association abolished water 





*Improving Your Speech, by Nathaniel Nitkin. 


VoLTA REVIEW, Jan., 1940. 
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polo because it was too dangerous. (The 


sissies! ) 
Hard Work and a Few Knocks 


While my years at college represented a 
period of hard work in studies and ath- 
letics, interspersed with a few social af- 
fairs given by the Varsity Club, of which 
I was a member, I have to add that part 
of this period was definitely unpleasant. A 
very few teachers, old grouches who were 
unpopular with other students, did not be- 
lieve I was deaf, and accused me of trying 
to evade work. I survived my experiences 
with them, but with scars that hurt. 

By way of contrast, instructors 
were a joy. There was Dr. Gaudence Me- 
garo, who wrote “Mussolini in the Mak- 
ing.” He was a living edition of “Inside 
Europe,” and I hung on every word he 
uttered. Professor Eggers of the Art De- 
partment pounded into me the importance 
of being original, and he deserves credit 
for the work I am doing in art now. Mr. 
Rosenthal, one of my instructors in jour- 
nalism, did a lot to add to my experience, 
both in writing and other ways. Once he 
sent our class to the Night Court and I 


some 
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obtained material that was afterwards used 
in several stories. 


I Become a Sea Scout 


During these years my course in the Boy 
Scout movement changed. The scoutmaster 
at that time, Al Harvey Wiernikoff, was 
and still is one of my best friends. We 
rose from the ranks together, and with 
his brother, Leon, became the “Three 
Eagles.” As Mr. Wiernikoff lived at Brigh- 
ton Beach, he formed ~ new troop there 
and resigned from the Manhattan troop. | 
resigned my commission as Assistant Scout- 
master and formed a Sea Scout unit. With 
this I faced a nice dilemma. I had reached 
the highest rank in the Boy Scouts, but was 
only a skipper in the Sea Scouts. I had 
to work up through the ranks again until I 
earned the highest award in Sea Scouting, 
the Quartermaster medal. In addition, | 
passed the examiner’s test in the Life Sav- 
ing Service of the Red Cross. 

All the boys I commanded have been 
normally hearing. This has made me take 
care in speaking and reading lips. Add to 
this, the give and take of the Sea Scout 


(Continued on page 182) 





IT WILL ALL COME OUT RIGHT IN THE END 


By Henry W. Draper 


When the cares and the worries of everyday life 


Cast a shadow of gloom on your way, 


And you're weary from fretting and worn with the strife 


And there’s little to hope for each day, 


Just pluck up your courage and throw out your chest 


And resolve on yourself to depend, 


For there’s never a doubt, if you’ve done it your best, 


It will all come out right in the end. 


Get down on your knees every day for a while, 


Thank God you are healthy and strong; 


Just banish that frown, in its place put a smile, 
And I'll venture it will not be long 


Ere the problems that vexed will dissolve into joy, 


And you'll never be lacking a friend. 


If you'll pay less attention to things that annoy, 


It will all come out right in the end. 


Composed on the Ionian Sea, August 18, 1935. 
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The New York League’s Nursery School 
For Hard of Hearing Children 


By Frances LICHTENBERG 


‘6 OOR little girl, she’s been so sick, 
Pp of course she hasn’t learned to 
speak. She'll outgrow it.” Or per- 
haps, “He’s so bad. He just hasn’t talked 
ever since his baby brother was born a 
He’s stubborn.” Then one day 
a doctor, or play-school teacher, says, 
“Does your baby hear well?” Finally, 
after mother has been convinced that her 
two, or three, or four-year-old darling is 
not lazy, dull or stubborn but just does 
not hear well enough to learn speech eas- 
ily, she arrives at the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 

Three years ago we could offer her little 
help other than a general knowledge of 
how to approach the problems of raising 
a hard of hearing child. Actual training in 
speech and lip reading would have to wait 
until the child was five years old and 
could attend our Saturday morning Dem- 
onstration School. Now, however, under 
the sponsorship of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
we have a service for pre-school children, 
ages 214 to 5 years, providing lessons in 
lip reading and speech training several 
times a week. Our teacher visits the child 
in his home twice a week, spending an 
hour there. One afternoon a week a two- 
hour class is held, when all the children 
gather at our League headquarters. Thus 
the child has the advantage of receiving 
intensive individual tutoring plus the op- 
portunity of group experience. 

At the League, we are able also to have 
the children work with a hearing aid. They 
use the ear-phone only if they want to and 
are never allowed to keep the phone to 
their ear for more than a few minutes. In 
fact, gradually the children have learned to 
know when they need the aid and stop 
using it before they grow tired. 

Our class at present comprises four, 
really as large a group as can be handled 


year ago. 
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by one teacher in our crowded quarters, 
The procedure of the lesson follows that 
of any nursery school. We play, choosing 
games with toys and pictures that contain 
the sound of the day’s speech drill. On the 
walls are additional pictures illustrating ae. 





tion words and further explaining the vo. 
cabulary. The children listen to music— 
contrasting pitches struck rhythmically on 
xylophone and horn. The children them- 
selves put away their little folding chairs 
and make room for more active games, 
during which they follow commands of run- 
ning, jumping, marching, etc. 

We have lotto games for lip reading; 
each child gets a large card with about 
nine pictures—3 using the drill sound 
initially, 3 using it medially, and 3 using 
it finally. When the teacher quietly says 
a word from her small card, the children 
search their own large ones first and then 
check on their neighbors’ till the right 
picture is found. Drawing periods are used 
not only for learning colors, but also for 
keeping the rest of the children busy while 
the teacher drills one child on the hearing 





‘aid for a particular sound with which 


he has difficulty. The mothers sit behind 


a screen and observe the lesson. 


Lessons in the Child’s Home 


The lessons at home vary according to 
the child’s age, vocabulary, and degree of 
hearing loss. Naturally, they are most in- 
formal, with little set routine. In general, 


objects, actions, and qualitative words for 
vocabulary, and simple games with picture 
cards for lip reading. Though the same 
words may be drilled for weeks, the games 
and books are changed frequently. Some- 
times part of the hour is spent in simple 
physical exercises in order to keep the 
child alert and interested. Above all, the 


the teacher uses picture books, illustrating | 
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teacher maintains a relationship of friend- 
ship and play even at the sacrifice of more 
rapid progress. The mother is present 
during the lesson and is encouraged to 
carry on the instruction by herself. 

This system is the result of past experi- 
ments where much depended on limited 
funds and expediency. Three years ago, 
February, 1937, when the preschool project 
first got under way, it was started as a regu- 
lar nursery school. There were three hard 
of hearing children and five normally hear- 
ing children in the school, which was held 
in a large, airy room at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pita—then a convalescent home for chil- 
dren. There were general nursery school 
activities combined with training in speech 
and lip reading. Although the set-up was 
ideal. plans did not work out, chiefly be- 
cause of the transportation problem in New 
York. No three-year-old can travel in sub- 
ways for an hour five days a week and 
remain healthy. Therefore, although the 
normally hearing children from the neigh- 
borhood attended faithfully, the hard of 
hearing children, who unfortunately came 
from remote areas, stayed at home more 
often than not. The school closed in May 
and it was decided not to reopen for the 
time being. 


Distributing Information 


The following year there were two teach- 
ers on the staff. Our first task was to 
distribute information to all types of agen- 
cies—hospitals, dispensaries, nurseries, so- 
cial service and welfare agencies—in great- 
er New York in the hope of securing a suf- 
ficient number of eligible children to re- 
open. We personally visited almost two 
hundred organizations. The workers in 
charge were informed about the school at 
St. Mary’s and about the League’s desire 
to continue such a nursery school. They 
were told that the earlier a hard of hearing 
child receives training in speech and lip 
reading the easier it will be for him to ad- 
just himself to a normally hearing world, 
and it was hoped to help many border-line 
cases so that they need not enter a school 
for the deaf. Though we were received 
with polite interest, almost without excep- 
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tion the reply of social service worker, 
nurse or teacher was that she had never 
seen a child of that age who was hard of 
hearing and though she thanked us for 
telling them of the League’s activity, she 
doubted if she would have any cases to 
refer. The exception to the reply was of- 
fered chiefly by workers who were them- 
selves hard of hearing or had some inti- 
mate knowledge of the hard of hearing. 
One such social service worker in charge 
of the children’s clinic of one of the largest 
hospitals in New York City has referred us 
five cases in less than two years. 


Schools 


Next, we volunteered to test the hearing 
of children in day nurseries and nursery 
schools in Manhattan. Our results directly 
refuted the general opinion that there was 
no such thing as a preschool hard of hear- 
ing child. We were able to conduct our 
tests in thirteen different schools, which in- 
cluded private nursery schools in fashion- 
able neighborhoods as well as charitable 
day nurseries in poorer districts. The to- 
tal number of children tested was 489: 
among whom we found 9 that we suspected 
of having a hearing loss. These children 
subsequently received examination by otol- 
ogists privately or at a clinic. It has been 
established by audiometric examination in 
the public schools that 2 to 21% per cent 
of school children have a hearing loss re- 
quiring educational aid. Leading otologists 
have determined that these hearing losses 
are often incident at preschool age when 
hearing tests are not accurate, and there- 
fore many hard of hearing children are not 
cared for before school age. Our testing re- 
vealed a similar ratio of 2 per cent but 
cannot be termed completely reliable since 
it was impossible to use an audiometer at 
this age level. Not all the nine children 
were eligible for our nursery school. Three 
were already five years old or over. These 
were referred to the Demonstration School. 
In two cases, the parents refused to rec- 
ognize the finding of the doctors and our- 
selves and would not allow their children 
to receive any assistance. One child moved 


Hearing Tests in Nursery 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Beaumarchais, Playwright and 
Revolutionary 


Translated and Adapted from the German of Gustav Vogt 


IERRE AUGUSTIN CARON, who 
called himself Beaumarchais. was, as 
Sainte Beuve described him, “one of 

the most original and revolutionary charac- 

ters of that seething age before the great 
overthrow in France.” The 18th century 
would be as incomplete without mention 
of Beaumarchais as it would be without 

Diderot or Voltaire. His fame as a play- 

wright rests on his two chief works, The 

Barber of Seville and The Marriage of 

Figaro; but he is mentioned in the same 

breath with the most inspired and learned 

men of his time. 

He suffered a gradual loss of hearing 
during his active years, becoming almost 
totally deaf toward the end of his life; 
but his extraordinary energy and nimble 
wit enabled him to go on for a long time 
more or less indifferent to his handicap. 
As his difficulties intensified, he took more 
notice of them, even to the extent of writ- 
ing about them in his journal; but even 
then he did not let his deafness affect to 
any perceptible degree his naturally joyous 
disposition. This being the case, it is strange 
to find that some biographers attribute 
his rather sudden death to suicide, and be- 
lieve that this was caused by melancholy 
induced by his deafness. After detailed 
investigation, however, this is still un- 
proved, and it is probable that he died of 
apoplexy. 

Since he attained when comparatively 
young to wealth and recognition, he was 
able to sweep away with a motion of his 
hand the first insignificant prohibitions to 
which his malady gave rise. He had, too, 
a naturally aggressive spirit, so his diffi- 
culty in hearing, instead of causing a so- 
cial withdrawal, made him more eager for 
contacts, as well as more restive and more 
critical. At times this tendency was ac- 
centuated to a dangerous degree, consider- 


his preparation for life. 


ing the times in which he lived. Those 
who recognize the usual effects of deafness 
on the individual can follow in some of his 
later writings certain tendencies that may 
be ascribed to his lack of comprehension of 
what was going on around him, as well as 
a stubborn determination to persist in a 
given line in spite of his lack of under- 
standing. He early manifested a conflict 
with his environment, but this took, in the 
beginning, the form of a frankly investi- 
gative seeking for the right, a determina- 
tion to find out the truth, coupled with 
a satirical turn of expression such as 
would naturally endear him to the French 
It was only in later years that 
this eager spontaneity became a sort of 


people. 


stubborn aggressiveness which had _noth- 
ing to do with real courage 

Born in Paris in 1732, the son of a 
watchmaker, he was educated to his father’s 
trade. A country schoolmaster gave him 
instruction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic. His whole school education was 
meagre, and only his strong originality 
and investigative spirit offset the gaps in 
He had an in- 
ventive turn of mind which enabled him 
to make a useful discovery in regard to the 
construction of watches. A competitor 
disputed his right to this invention, and 
a lawsuit followed, the first of many such 
suits in which Beaumarchais was involved 
throughout his long life. | He seemed to 
enjoy these conflicts, and always defended 
himself publicly with great vigor. In this 
case the suit brought him court recogni- 
tion. Madame de Pompadour heard of him 
and had him make a watch for her. Before 
long he was being received regularly at 
court. 

During his childhood, in spite of his lack 
of other training, he had received a sound 
musical education, and this stood him in 
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good stead at court. He became known 
as a merry companion who could com- 
pose verses and music, write plays, per- 
form on the harp and guitar. He acquired 
a large circle of influential friends. When 
he was twenty-four, he married a widow, 
who died after they had been married only 
a year, and left him a considerable fortune. 
His enemies accused him of poisoning her, 
and he brought suit against them, defend- 
ing himself through published writings in 
which all Paris became interested. He won 
this case as he did many others undertaken 
in his own behalf. 

His financial operations also involved 
him in lawsuits, which resulted in a series 
of “memoirs,” appeals to the public, at- 
tacks on his enemies. Some of these pub- 
lished attacks are among the most vigor- 
ous, audacious and witty polemics in lit- 
erature. 

Gradually his writings began to take on 
political color, and they were eagerly read. 
He was confidentially employed by Louis 
XV and later by Louis XVI, but his pub- 
lished writings continued to attack social 
injustice and they helped to deepen the 
popular discontent which was to culminate 
in the Revolution. 

In 1775 appeared his Barber of Seville, 
the most famous comedy of the century, 
with the possible exception of its sequel, 
The Marriage of Figaro, which he pro- 
duced in 1784. The Marriage of Figaro 
was so daringly democratic and revolution- 
ary that it received the advertisement of 
a legal prohibition. Public curiosity was 
so aroused that when it was finally licensed 
and produced, three persons were crushed 
to death attempting to enter the Thedtre 
Francais on the opening night. Tt was said 
of this play that Beaumarchais “wished to 
fire a squib, and exploded a magazine.” 

Beaumarchais made money from his 
plays, as from all his enterprises. In fact, 
he seemed to derive money from most of 
the situations in which he found himself. 
At one time he engaged in furnishing sup- 
plies to the American colonists during the 
American Revolution, and became _in- 
volved in pecuniary claims against the U. 
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S. government which remained long un- 
settled. 

Some of his endeavors had far reaching 
consequences. For instance, his efforts to 
protect his own rights in his dramatic 
productions led him to determine and de- 
fine in what the possession of a dramatic 
work consists. He thus became the origi- 
nator of the idea of copyright. 

In 1789 he married again. In a beau- 
tiful house surrounded by splendid gar- 
dens, he lived happily for a time; but with 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, all 
this was changed, and he was forced to live 
continually in a state of defense. He 
threaded a difficult way as best he could 
through various situations caused by the 
veering winds of public opinion, but his 
political troubles were aggravated by his 
growing deafness. 

His “Confessions” make frequent refer- 
ence to his hearing difficulty at this time. 
It was becoming noticeable to others, a 
fact which he mentions bitterly in de- 
scribing a session of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties which he attended in order to follow 
up a matter of business which had a per- 
sonal bearing on his affairs. He had great 
trouble in understanding Danton, even 
when the latter spoke loudly. 

“Danton sat at the other side of the 
table,” he writes. “He began the debate. 
Inasmuch as [| heard practically nothing, 
I got up, excused myself in order to get 
near the Minister, holding my hand back of 
my ear as I am accustomed to do. Claviére 
made gestures behind my back, ridiculing 
me. As I turned, I saw a laugh transform 
the beautiful face of Tisiphone, who 
seemed to find it entertaining that I am 
hard of hearing. But I had sworn to keep 
control of myself.” 

Little attention was paid to his resolu- 
tion, a fact he recognized with bitterness, 
as contrasted with the eagerness with which 
he had once been heard. His star had al- 
ready been declining over a long period, 
until he was obliged to express to Mira- 
beau the resigned admission, “I expect 
nothing from the future except the bless- 


ing of being forgotten.” 
(Continued on page 183) 
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A Swedish Ear Clinic* 


Reviewed by Rutu P. GuILDER 


S the result of ten years of intensive 
A work on hearing problems at the 
Sabbatsberg Ear Clinic in Sweden, 
Dr. Lennart Holmgren has published a 
very scholarly monograph in which he re- 
views the fundamental acoustic principles 
in their relation to speech and hearing, and 
discusses, on the basis of personal experi- 
ence, the various methods of studying au- 
ditory function, and the practical applica- 
tion of such studies in the selection and 
adjustment of hearing aids for the hard of 
hearing. He reports in some detail his 
clinical findings, and the results of his 
laboratory investigations on various aspects 
of these problems. Through such efforts, 
he hopes “the time is not far distant when 
all for whom the possibility of improved 
hearing exists will be brought into every- 
day spiritual and social intercourse with 
their fellowmen.” 


Hearing Tests Aid Prevention 


First and foremost in a program for the 
prevention, study and amelioration of hear- 
ing defects, he emphasizes the importance 
of an adequate program for the testing of 
hearing of all school children. A child’s 


hearing should be tested when he enters 


school and each year thereafter. In Stock- | 


holm, through the Department of Otology, 
every school child has been examined an- 
nually for the past twenty-five years, with 
the result that at the present time only “45 
of the 30,000 board-school pupils (0.15 
per cent) suffer from impaired hearing to 
such a degree that they must be taught in a 
special school.” Dr. Holmgren has _at- 
tempted to simplify the method and lower 
the expense of mass testing by eliminating 
the amplifier and receivers usually used in 
group tests with the phonograph audiom- 
eter, and utilizing only an ordinary phono- 
graph and records such as are used with the 





*Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids: a Clinical and 
Experimental Study. By Lennart Holmgren. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1939, Supplementum XXXIV, 164 
pp. 


Western Electric 4-A audiometer. He de. 
scribes a simple method which he has de. 
vised for determining the distance between 
the phonograph and the pupils so that the 
test numbers which are intended to be just 
audible at the threshold value will have this 
intensity at the distance in question. 

For the individual study of hearing de. 
fects, Holmgren advocates a combination of 
all available methods: speech (whisper and 
conversation level); tuning forks; and 
audiometer. All tests should be carried 
out in a sound proof room under as nearly 
controlled conditions as possible, if the re- 
sults of tests on different individuals or on 
the same individual at different times are to 
be comparable. The results of tests by these 
four methods, arranged in tabular form, 
show that widely varying values may be 
obtained by tuning fork and speech tests 
when the audiometric results are similar. 
Holmgren believes that the use of electri- 
cally controlled tuning forks, such as he has 
devised, will make the results of tuning 
fork tests more reliable: the chief disadvan- 
tage of such instruments is their high cost. 


Sources of Error in Speech Tests 


Various investigations were also carried 
out to determine the sources of error in the 
speech tests. Holmgren believes that the 
chief source of error is the varying voice 
intensity of the tester, due partly to varia 
tions in the “noise” level, if the room is not 
completely sound proof, and partly to vari- 
ous psychological factors. A lesser source 
of error is the varying interpretative capat- 
ity of the patient for the test words on dif- 
ferent occasions. By means of a cathode 
ray oscillograph, Holmgren made direct 
measurements of the voice intensity of sev- 
eral clinic doctors under various test con 
ditions, and found that voice intensity va 
ried considerably, and that it was kept most 
constant in the presence of a weak, constant 
“noise,” such as the hum of an electric fan. 
The rate of change in intensity also varied 
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as the sound receded, the intensity dimin- 
ishing more rapidly within the first meter, 
and then more slowly as the distance was 
increased. A very slight change in intensity 
of voice will, therefore, give a conversation- 
al distance of one meter at one test and 
three meters at another test. Hence, too 
great reliance should not be placed upon 
this oldest of quantitative tests—even in 
the hands of an experienced examiner— 
unless voice intensity is satisfactorily con- 
trolled. 

International Method of Charting 

Would Aid in Comparing Results 

Since 1934, comprehensive audiometric 
tests have been carried out at the Sabbats- 
berg Ear Clinic. Holmgren believes that the 
“audiometer method yields more complete, 
more reliable and speedier results than does 
the tuning fork method.” He feels, how- 
ever, that audiometric tests should still be 
controlled by the simpler tuning fork tests. 
He also feels that a uniform, international 
method of charting audiometric air and 
bone conduction curves is greatly to be de- 
sired, so that the results obtained in differ- 
ent countries may be comparable. The new 
Sabbatsberg audiometer is provided with 
air and bone conduction receivers, a loud 
speaker, a masking device, and an adjust- 
able head band to hold receiver and mask- 
ing device in place. It has a continuously 
variable frequency from 62 to 15,000 d. v.; 
continuous amplification is also possible, 
with readings in one-decibel steps from the 
threshold value of the ear to 125 db. above 
the threshold value at 1,000 d. v. Since 
human speech has continuously varying fre- 
quencies, Holmgren believes that by main- 
taining a constant intensity and continuous- 
ly varying the frequency, it is possible to 
carry out a hearing test in a more natural 
way than by continuously varying the in- 
tensity for a fixed frequency. He is fur- 
ther investigating the advantages of the 
two methods, as well as the optimum speed 
for frequency variation. 

The importance of carefully conducted 
hearing tests in the selection and adjust- 
ment of a hearing aid for the individual 
with auditory impairment can not be too 
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greatly emphasized. In order that the in- 
dividual may receive maximum benefit 
from a hearing aid, selection and adapta- 
tion should be based on both the type and 
the degree of the hearing loss. Individuals 
with a low frequency or uniform loss, which 
is not marked in degree, may be helped by 
an electrical aid of the carbon type. When 
the loss is greater in degree and of the per- 
ceptive type, a tube amplifier type of in- 
strument is indicated. In the carbon type 
of aid, fundamental voice tones and the 
lower frequencies characteristic of the vow- 
el sounds are amplified, while the higher 
frequencies characteristic of the consonant 
sound are amplified very little. In percep- 
tive impairment, it is essential that the 
higher frequencies be amplified, and the 
lowér frequencies very little or not at all: 
hence, the tube amplifier type of instru- 
ment is indicated. In perceptive deafness, 
the individual may have been hearing 
speech in a distorted manner for a long 
time: hence, amplification should be selec- 
tive and should be increased very gradu- 
ally, in order to obtain the best results. 
Carefully conducted intelligibility tests 
should be used as a guide to the degree and 
type of amplification, and the influence of 
the recruitment phenomenon on the sensa- 
tion level in amplification of sound in per- 
ceptive deafness must constantly be borne 
in mind. 

Such painstaking investigations and such 
detailed reports as Dr. Holmgren has made 
should be of great assistance in furthering 
progress in this important field. 





Is Your Volta Review Battered? 


The Volta Bureau has knowledge of one 
case in which the envelope carrying a 
copy of the Votta Review was badly torn 
during transit. If your magazines or their 
envelopes have ever been received in poor 
condition, will you let us know? Please 
tell us, too, whether such cases are rare 
or usual. We will use a better quality 
envelope if such procedure is found de- 
sirable. Just drop a post card to the 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Thank you.—J. R. W. 
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Hobby Night 


By Rutu M. LuTHerR 


66 HOBBYIST is a conversationalist 
who can tell you about something 
outside of his own job and the 

weather; who gladdens your heart with a 
funny yarn about his own particular ‘inner 
life.” who, when he gets old, has something 
to occupy his time besides harping about 
how everything has gone to the dogs, be- 
cause to him things have not gone to the 
dogs, the younger generation is not lost and 
his neighbors are not rascals.” 

A club to which I belong used the hob- 
bies of the various members as the founda- 
tion for several programs. We started off 
the meeting with a roll call to which each 
member responded by telling the name of 
her hobby. During one program, two mem- 
bers talked at length of their special hob- 
bies, one telling about her collection of 
china, specimens of which she showed and 
explained; another described her adven- 
tures in free lance writing. <A_ third 
showed motion pictures she had taken in 
her own garden. 

At another meeting, each member re- 
sponded to the roll call by telling briefly 
about a hobby of someone she knew, or an 
unusual hobby she had seen or heard about. 
The speaker for the afternoon was a local 
man who has an interesting collection of 
stamps, all well mounted in a very unique 
way. It is always possible to get local 
hobby riders to speak a few minutes, show 
examples of their collections, or tell about 
them. 

These meetings were so successful, we or- 
ganized a “hobby tour.” Members of an- 
other club from a nearby town were invited 
to join with us for a dinner meeting. They 
were urged to come early if interested in 
seeing the hobbies of two of our towns- 
men. Practically the entire group met at 
the specified time, an hour and a half be- 
fore dinner. We first visited a man who 
has developed his hobby into a profitable 
business called the Model Scale Railways 
Company. The next one visited was a 


woman who has 250 dolls. none over five 
inches high, all dressed in costumes of va- 
rious nationalities. 

A few years ago a group of hard of hear. 
ing people in Chicago who were interested 
in photography formed a little club to pur. 
sue that specific hobby. During the past 
four years they have had exhibitions at 
the rooms of the Chicago League for the 
Hard of Hearing, and ribbon awards are 
given for first, second and third place in 
the following classes: Portrait, Pictorial, 
Landscape, Seascape, and Candid Camera. 
It was my good luck to be in Chicago dur- 


ing the third annual exhibit. Over fifty 
pictures were entered and they were 
splendid. An exhibit of this kind cannot 


help creating interest in better work, and 
will also serve as an incentive to others 
who would like to try their hand in this 
field. 

During National Hearing Week, the 
Chicago League also sponsored an Arts 
and Crafts Exhibit, which was open to all 
hard of hearing persons from 18 to 80. 
Some of the handcrafts included painting, 
both water color and oil portraits and land- 
scapes; sculpture; ceramics; _ pottery; 
woodcarving; weaving; marionettes; re- 


_productions in miniature in interior deco- 


ration, etc. 

Hobbies make fine material for the lip 
reading class. Ask three or four mem- 
bers of the class to talk about their hob- 
bies. Limit each speaker to five or at 
most ten minutes. Have a_ timekeeper 
and keep to the time limit. If you have 
a conversation class, many _ interesting 
meetings may be planned around a hobby 
program. Have each person bring in 
something connected with his hobby, and 
you won't have any trouble finding sub- 
jects for conversation. You might start 
with a list of questions for discussion: 

How do you spend your leisure time? 

How do you spend your vacations and 


week ends? (Continued on page 188) 
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The Date That Wasn't Kept 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


UCCESSFUL fruit growers have long 
heeded the Biblical injunction to the 
effect that if a tree does not bear good 

fruit it should be cut down and cast into the 
fire. Culling inferior varieties from or- 
chards is an old and well established cus- 
tom. However, when plant explorers from 
the United States, visiting the date-growing 
regions of North Africa in search of super- 
latively fine varieties for testing in this 
country, found that date growers there had 
been culling out and destroying their finest 
varieties, eyebrows lifted to the height of 
the Washington Monument. An explana- 
tion was sought and found—maybe. 

One of the explorers, jesting with Ali 
Ben Nadir, patriarch of the village, about 
the “date that wasn’t kept,” meaning the 
famous Menakher variety that had appar- 
ently almost disappeared from the gardens, 
commented on the situation as an example 
of left-handed efficiency. Ali looked at him 
gravely for a long time and then apparently 
having decided a difficult problem, arose 
and beckoned for the explorer to follow 
him. Out they went to the date gardens. 
These. gardens are wonderfully beautiful in 
spring when apricot and peach trees are 
blooming and trees and vines are putting 
out leaves, but the explorer, walking along 
as twilight approached, with the setting sun 
touching the tops of the date palms, found 
the gardens now, in autumn, the time of 
fruit ripening, an even more unforgettable 
sight. Ali stopped suddenly and nodded 
toward an inconspicuous pyramid on a 
slight rise of ground. The explorer had 
not noticed it before and now approached 
and tried to make out the inscription. He 
knew enough Arabic to discover that it hon- 
ored a certain Abdalla Hakam, “of the 
broken sword.” 

““Of the broken sword’?” repeated the 
explorer, turning to Ali inquiringly. 

“We have a legend,” explained Ali sol- 


emnly, “of a soldier who tossed aside his 
broken sword as useless and fled in despair 
before the enemy. A courageous prince 
picked up the discarded sword and with it 
as his only weapon went on to turn the tide 
of battle into a glorious victory. The 
broken sword in the hands of the man of 
spirit was a more effective weapon than a 
perfect sword would have been in the hands 
of a coward.” 

“We have the same legend, in a poem, 
in our language,” said the explorer, aston- 
ished. “Perhaps it was translated from the 
Arabic.” 


A Knight With a Broken Sword 


“Abdalla Hakam was a knight with a 
broken sword,” announced Ali. “He was 
deaf from childhood, but never allowed his 
physical handicap to discourage him. It is 
said that even as a child he was a valued 
worker in the gardens and vineyards, so 
that when he reached manhood the growers 
met and planned to give him a date garden 
of his own—that is, they collected enough 
money to buy the land and each of them 
donated an offshoot or two from his own 
garden to plant Abdalla Hakam’s new 
grove.” 

“T see,” commented the explorer, though 
it occurred to him that this was a curious 
way to be leading up to Menakher dates. 

“What puzzled the growers, however,” 
went on Ali, “was that when Abdalla came 
to select his offshoots he would not take 
those of the finest varieties, but instead in- 
sisted upon second-class palms. The grow- 
ers assumed this to be modesty on his part 
and urged him to accept the better sorts, 
but he stood firm in his decision. In one 
way he profited, for the growers who had 
promised him an offshoot or two of their 
best palms were more than ready to let him 
take several of the less valuable sorts, so 
that he had no difficulty in assembling 
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enough offshoots to plant quite a grove.” 

“Yes,” nodded the explorer, understand- 
ingly. 

“As time went on and Abdalla’s grove 
came into bearing, the neighbors grew more 
and more puzzled. Even in years where 
their groves scarcely paid expenses or when 
they lost money, he seemed to be making 
a nice income and was putting money in 
the bank. Furthermore, he was successful 
in winning, over a score of rivals, the love- 
liest girl in the oasis. Of course, the grow- 
ing bank account did much to offset his 
deafness, though Abdalla seems to have 
been quite popular socially with women as 
well as men. Apparently he did not allow 
deafness to make a recluse of him.” 

“Splendid!” said the explorer. 


The Successful Abdalla 


“Well, as the story comes down to us,” 
explained Ali, “the father-in-law of Abdalla 
Hakam was grumbling one evening as he 
sat smoking with the latter, complaining 
that he didn’t understand how Abdalla went 
on making money year after year with his 
second-class varieties, while the other grow- 
ers, with superlatively fine dates, frequently 
lost money. They smoked in silence for a 
time and then Abdalla said suddenly: ‘Have 
you ever stopped to consider that you have 
just stated the reason? I mean that the 
growing of second-class dates and the mak- 
ing of a profit is actually an instance of 
cause and effect.’ The father-in-law was 
much puzzled.” 

“And so am I,” admitted the explorer, 
frankly. 

‘Abdalla astonished his father-in-law still 
further by insisting that his success was 
largely because of his deafness! He went 
on to state that deafness tended to force 
one back on oneself to some extent—to re- 
strict social intercourse. Often there is 
nothing for the deafened person to do but 
sit and think.” 

“Sometimes they sit and think,” sug- 
gested the explorer; “‘and then again they 
just sit—like the rest of us.” 

“Abdalla found himself forced to do a lot 
of thinking, according to the legend. After 


_ with only one or two—as souvenirs! 
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he had been told that the land was pur. 
chased and that he was to come and select 
offshoots from the various groves, he sat 
alone for hours considering and planning, 
At first he decided to take offshoots of none 
but the very finest varieties and so build up 
perhaps the most valuable date garden in 
the whole oasis. Then another thought came 
to him—he remembered that the Bey was 
mighty fond of choice dates.” 

“The Bey?” echoed the explorer. 

“Exactly,” nodded Ali. “Every year the 
Bey and other high officials would send 
their agents to the groves to select the very 
finest dates for use at their official banquets. 
They never paid for them! Of course, the 
grower could complain—but, too, he could 
quite likely lose his head. Even a poor sort 
of head is more highly valued by its owner 
than the finest dates, so complaints were 
rare.” 

“T am beginning to see the light!” ex- 
claimed the explorer, “It is better to grow 
second-class dates that you can sell, than to 
produce superior sorts only to have them 
taken away from you without pay.” 

“Ah, and the father-in-law saw the light! 
‘Beginning this very night,’ he said, ‘I’m 
digging out my Menakher palms and re. 
placing them—by night, unseen—with off- 
shoots of inferior varieties. Before anyone 
has noticed what is going on, I shall havea 
grove without a single Menakher palm—or 
When 
the agents of the Bey come, I shall explain 
in sorrow that disease, a terrible root rot, 
killed all my Menakher palms!’ ” 

“So that’s the reason we have such a time 
locating Menakher palms!” 

“That’s the explanation,” admitted Ali. 
“The father-in-law couldn’t keep a secret 
like that, and in a remarkably short time 
‘root rot’ had destroyed most of the finer 
varieties in our oasis. Ultimately the Beys 
discontinued sending their agents here. The 
reputation of the oasis as a producer of fine 
dates has been injured—but the growers 
sell their crops and prosper. Someone got 
the idea of erecting this little pyramid to 
Abdalla—the hard of hearing man who 
took time to think.” 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


A Saint Patrick’s Day Lesson 


By Rose V. FEILBACH 


I. About Saint Patrick 
See Patrick’s Day occurs on the 


seventeenth of March. There was a 

dispute about the date of St. Pat- 
rick’s birth. Some said it was on the 
eighth; others said it was the ninth of 
March. To settle the dispute, the two 
dates were added together. This made his 
birthday fall on the seventeenth of March. 
Patrick was born at Dumbarton, Scotland, 
about 396 A. D. When he was sixteen 
years old, he was captured by pirates. 
They took him to Ireland as a slave. He 
stayed in Ireland for six long, hard years. 
During those six years he learned the Irish 
language. He managed to escape from 
Ireland, and after some difficulty came 
back to Scotland. Soon after he escaped 
from Ireland he had a dream. In this dream 
he was told that the Irish people wanted 
him. They wished to hear him preach 
and see him at work. Patrick obeyed this 
dream. 

Patrick went to France. Here he studied 
for fourteen years to be a missionary in 
Ireland. When he began to teach he was 
given the title of Bishop. One historian 
makes this statement: When St. Patrick 
came to Ireland there were no Christians. 
but before he died there were no heathens. 
Patrick did a great deal toward making 
the Irish a Christian people. 

In order to help them realize the idea 
of the Trinity, he took a shamrock leaf and 
told them that just as three leaves are fast- 
ened to one stem, so there are three per- 
sons in one God. Since that time, Ireland 
has held the shamrock as a national flower. 

Most people are familiar with the story 
of how St. Patrick drove all the snakes 
and vermin out of Ireland. Do you re- 
member it? 

And why do we wear green on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day? We wear that color because 
it represents the Emerald Isle. 


Il. “Green” Words 


Each sentence contains a “green” word. 
The teacher reads the sentence. Whoever 
understands the entire sentence writes only 
the green word on the blackboard and re- 
ceives a green paper shamrock from the 
teacher. The person who collects the most 
shamrocks wins this game. 


1. Will you please mow the grass for 


me? 

2. That flower has a queer-shaped 
leaf. 

3. The emerald is the birthstone for 
May. 

4. She is always as cool as a cucum- 
ber. 

5. Shall we have some spinach for 
supper? 

6. The bullfrog jumped half way across 
the pond. 


7. I feed the rabbits with lettuce from 
our garden. 

8. When will you pay me the five-dol- 
lar bill you owe me? 

9. My brother is a freshman at col- 
lege. 

10. Remember to water the shamrock 
when I am on my vacation. 

11. The little boy stole a watermelon 
from the field. 

12. May I borrow a one-cent stamp 
from you? 

13. Have you planted any asparagus on 
your farm? 

14. The eyes of the cat were shining in 
the dark. 

15. There is a tall spruce tree on the 
brow of the hill. 

16. The boys caught a grasshopper and 
brought it to school. 

17. The parrot was squawking in his 
cage. 

18. We paddled our canoe through the 


water-lily pads. 
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If. ‘In the Good Old Days” 
Pat Leonard was an Irishman. People 
told him that America was a very friendly 
country. They told him that in America 
you fairly picked money up in the streets. 
Hearing these and many other tales, Pat 
came to America. 

On his first day in New York, Pat 
didn’t know what to do with himself. Now, 
it was in the good old days before auto- 
mobiles. The trolley cars were the best 
means of travel. The conductor used to 
call off the names of the streets at each 
stop. Pat decided that he would take a 
trolley ride uptown. As he was riding 
along he heard the conductor shout a name. 

“Charles,” said the conductor, meaning 
the name of the street. A man took off his 
glasses, put them in his pocket, and got off 
the car. 
said Pat, “and the conductor 
He called him by his first 


“Sure,” 
knows the man. 
name.” 

“John,” shouted the conductor, 
man hurriedly folded his newspaper and 
got off the car. 

“Well,” said Pat, “he knows him too. 
This is a nice friendly place.” 

“Ann,” called the conductor. 

“Come, darling,” said a woman taking 
her little girl by the hand. 

“Sure, and he knows all the ladies, too!” 
marveled Pat. 


and a 


“Leonard,” called the conductor just 


then. 

“Glory be!” shouted Pat Leonard, “Here 
I’ve been in America only a little while and 
he knows me by name, too.” 

And hurrying off the car Pat kept mur- 
muring “Thank you, thank you,” to the 
conductor. 

Being in a strange place and not know- 
ing what to do, Pat stood for a minute on 
the street corner. All at once he saw a 
roll of bills stuck beneath the car track. 

“Well,” he said, picking up the money, 
“They told me that in America you can 
pick the money off the streets.” 

He counted the bills. There were forty- 
five dollars in the roll. 

He had just stuffed the money in his 
pocket when a pretty girl walked up to 
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him and said, “Pardon me, is this Leop. 
ard?” 

“Tt is, ma'am,” said, Pat. 

“Can you tell me where forty-five is?” 
she inquired. 

Whereupon Pat pulled the roll of bills 


from his pocket, gave it to the girl, and | 


walked off saying: 

“There it is, ma’am. You might know 
that the first time I pick money off the 
street it would belong to somebody else. 
Well, I hope I have better luck next time!” 

Questions on the anecdote: 

. What nationality was Pat Leonard? 

2. What did tell him about 

America? 
3. What was the best means of travel in 
America before automobiles? 

4. What did the street car conductor 

call out at each stop? 

5. Tell what happened when the condue- 
tor called out “Charles.” 

6. After the second man got off how did 

Pat feel about America? 

7. When did the woman with the little 

girl get off the car? 

8. What surprised Pat most of all? 

9. Where was the money that Pat saw? 
10. How much money was in the roll? 
11. Who spoke to Pat? 

12. What two questions did she ask him? 


people 


13. How did Pat feel about the whole 
thing? 
14. Do you believe this might have hap- 
pened? 
IV. An Irish Quiz 


The class is divided into two teams. The 
teacher asks the question. The first one 
on either team to know the answer comes 
before the class, gives the answer in 4 
complete sentence and gains one point for 
his team. This tests both brains and lip 
reading ability! 
1. What are the colors of the Irish flag? 
Answer—Green, white, orange. 

2. For what are most of the Irish people 
famous? 
Answer—Wit. 

3. Give the name of a modern writer of 
plays about Ireland. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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Two New Books Deaf Children 
May Enjoy 
The Child and Nature. Studies in Visualiza- 
tion. Verse by Colette M. Burns. Photog- 
raphy by Robert B. Kolsbun. Expression 

Company, Boston, Mass. Paper, 48 pp. 
Tobe, by Stella Gentry Sharpe. Illustrated 

by Charles Farrell. University of North 

Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 128 

pp. Price, $1.00. 

Both of these books are remarkable for 
graphic, natural, and wholly enchanting 
photographic illustrations. Both of them 
would appeal to a deaf child of almost any 
age, provided his interest in pictures has 
been aroused. Tobe offers natural, sim- 
ple language, that could be read by inter- 
mediate deaf children; and the illustrations 
might be used as story material for chil- 
dren in the primary department. Tobe is a 
little colored boy, and the book was writ- 
ten in response to another little colored 
boy’s inquiry as to why all books are about 
white children. It was written for children, 
white or black. Tobe and his brothers and 
sisters are shown engaging in all the varied 
activities of a small Southern farm. They 
pick strawberries and grapes; they harvest 
peanuts and sweet potatoes; they make mo- 
lasses; they find a bee tree; they take care 
of baby chicks, ride pigs, play with a goat; 
they play ghost on Hallowe’en, and see San- 
ta Claus. Their adventures have a rich ac- 
tuality, and the pictures illustrating them 
are vivid and real. Tobe is a masterpiece 
In Its way. 

The Child and Nature also shows chil- 
dren playing out of doors, getting interested 
in bees, snails, puppies, soap bubbles, a bow 
and arrow, a goose, a fawn, a baby rabbit. 


The pictures are 


charming. Any 

deaf child could 

follow the adven- 

tures of the baby 

who looks at bees, 

even holds one in 

his hand, and 

eventually gets 

stung. The snails 

in the child’s hand 

and on the mossy 

log tell their own story. The verses accom- 
panying the pictures are for the most part 
too mature for a deaf child—some of them 
are too adult for any child—and yet there 
are several charming jingles that a deaf 
child would understand; and the pictures 
make fine story material. 


An Exhaustive Study of the Child 


Child Psychology for Professional Workers. 
By Florence M. Teagarden, Ph.D. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. Cloth, 641 pp. 
Indexed. Price, $3.25. 





This is an encyclopedic volume, which 
touches on pretty much everything in child 
study, from heredity and birth to the be- 
havior problems of adolescents. Some of 
the chapters cover in detail such matters 
as “Getting the Child Into the World,” 
“Infancy,” “The Child and His Home,” 
“Adoption,” “The Child’s Emotions,” “The 
Child’s Intelligence,” “The Child and His 
School,” “Behavior Difficulties.” There are 
several chapters on handicapped children. 
Under “Hearing Defects,” both the hard 
of hearing and the deaf child are treated. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


In The Hearing Eye 


As usual, The Hearing Eye, the quarterly 
publication of the Canadian Federation of 
Lip Reading Organizations, offers much of 
interest. In an article, “The Auditory Para- 
dox,” Dr. George F. Davidson, Director of 
Social Welfare, Victoria, B. C., states suc- 
cinctly the contradictory aims of any or- 
ganization for the hard of hearing: 

1. The community must be impressed through 
the educational work of these associations with 
the seriousness of the problem faced by persons 
so handicapped. 

2. At the same time, paradoxically, the associa- 
tion must bend every effort towards minimizing 
the seriousness of these handicaps, especially in- 
sofar as the handicapped persons and their pros- 
pective employers are concerned. 

An especially interesting article is one by 


Mr. A. E. Chatwin, Superintendent of the ; 


Saskatchewan School for the Deaf. Writing 
of “The Barczi Method at Saskatoon,” Mr. 
Chatwin describes experiments in using vi- 
bration to convey speech to the deaf, and 
thus develop a hearing vocabulary in chil- 
dren with a considerable hearing defect. 
Dr. Barezi is a Hungarian who has done a 
great deal of work in the training of residu- 
al hearing (see Abstract on Barczi’s method 
in Votta Review, February, 1939, p. 107), 
and, to the best of our knowledge, this is 
the first time his method has been used in 
America. It is rather a pity that those who 
are using it have not been informed as to 
the vibration method developed by Miss 
Alcorn and employed in schools for the 
deaf in the United States. 


Lewis Carroll. 


In still another article, Miss M. Esther 
Morris describes the graduation exercises 
of a lip reading class in the Vancouver 
night school. Class honors were awarded 
for: the best lip reader; the second best 
lip reader; the greatest improvement; the 
best example; perfect attendance; and 
greatest service to others. The “best exam- 
ple” honor was awarded a lady of 78. 
Members of the class spoke briefly as to 
the value of lip reading, and the “valedic- 
torian” of the class paid tribute to Miss 
Morris and her work. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


In Parents Magazine 


“Help for Bad Ears” is the title of an 
article which Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the 
famous novelist and authority on child 
training, contributed to the November, 1939 
Parents Magazine. Writing from personal 
experience of deafness, Mrs. Fisher de- 
scribes its insidious approach and its ef- 
fect on the personality and school prog: 
ress of a child. She advocates the use of 
hearing aids to help the school child over: 
come the effect of subnormal hearing. Her 
article is helpful and very much to the 
point, although she dismisses lip reading 
rather cavalierly as something not always 
reliable and exceedingly difficult to learn. 
“Of all the deaf people I have known,” she 
says, “only a very few have succeeded in 
learning lip reading, and they tell me that 
it requires a high-tension, concentrated fo- 
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cusing of the eyes and attention which they 
find very tiring.” This is hardly a fair 
summing up of the value of lip reading, 
particularly as regards the hard of hearing 
child. Children do not as a rule find lip 
reading as difficult as grownups find it, 
and any degree of skill relieves the strain 
on the ears. It is a pity that Mrs. Fisher 
did not make this plain in her otherwise 
excellent article. 





School Reports 


The 1939 report of the South Carolina 
School for the Deaf includes interesting 
items. A greater effort is being made to 
study the individual deaf child and plan 
his educational program according to his 
needs. The acquisition of an audiometer 
has been very helpful in this direction. An 
audiogram has been made for each deaf 
child in the school, and it has been found 
that many of the pupils have sufficient re- 
sidual hearing to enable them to benefit by 
the use of amplifiers. The physical plant 
at the school has been improved by the 
addition of a $25,000 gymnasium. The 
roads and walks around the school campus 
have been rebuilt by the State Highway 
Department. A full time W.P.A. librarian 
has completely reorganized the school li- 
brary, recataloging and modernizing it and 
cooperating with the teachers in planning 
a reading program for all the pupils. 


Anniversary for a Swiss School 


The School for the Deaf at St. Gall, Swit- 
zetland, celebrated in 1939 its 80th anni- 
versary. “Eighty years of a great work of 
love that the teachers of the deaf have car- 
tied on for the canton of St. Gall,” states 
the recently issued report. “By the help 
that came to them from both rich and poor 
throughout the district, the children have 
learned to speak, read and write, listen, 
work, play and laugh. The staff has been 
most faithful in its work. The school has 
had to meet the ups and downs caused by 
world conditions; but we face the future 
with renewed hope of our ability to care 
for the children entrusted to us.” 
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A Prize Subscription 
The Cincinnati League for the Hard of 


Hearing has just awarded a prize of a 
year’s subscription to the YVotta REVIEW 
to one of its members, Miss Laura Eyster. 
The prize, which was made _ possible 
through the thoughtfulness and generosity 
of one of the members of the Cincinnati 
League, went to Miss Eyster:as the win- 
ner of a League contest in the collection of 
Sales Tax Stamps. Miss Eyster brought in 
the largest number during a two months’ 
period. 





“The Catholic Microphone” 


The Catholic Microphone is a mimeo- 
graphed sheet published by Miss Florence 
Waters, a teacher of lip reading in the 
parochial schools of St. Paul. Its purpose 
is to spread information concerning the 
hard of hearing among the Catholic cler- 
gy; to encourage the installation of group 
hearing aids in Catholic churches and meet- 
ing places; to secure the establishment of lip 
reading classes for hard of hearing children 
in parochial schools; and to disseminate 
information concerning the needs of the 
hard of hearing among teaching Sisters. 
The second issue appeared in December, 
1939. It contains articles by Miss Eliza 
Hannegan of Portland, Maine, and Miss 
Helen Herrick of Berkeley, Calif., as well 


as numerous short items. 





“Life Begins Again” 

The film, “Life Begins Again,” which 
was produced and is being distributed by 
the Western Electric Company’s motion 
picture bureau, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, is a dramatic presentation of the prob- 
lems of deafness. The effect of a hearing 
handicap on a school child is shown, and 
correct procedure for individual and group 
hearing tests are presented. Included in the 
film is an animated sequence which demon- 
strates clearly how the human auditory sys- 
tem functions. The film is available with- 
out charge to motion picture theatres. 





Work and enthusiasm are the pinions on 
which great deeds are borne.—Goethe. 
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American Speech Correction 
Association 

The Proceedings of the Thirteenth An- 
nual Convention of the American Speech 
Correction Association, held in Cleveland 
December 27-29, were published in advance 
of the meeting and are distributed by the 
College Typing Company, 720 State St.. 
Madison. The volume is well mimeographed 
on sheets 9 x 7, in a spiral binder which 
makes it easy to handle. It comprises ab- 
stracts of some of the talks and complete 
reports of others. The papers that are given 
in full are: “Treatment of Stuttering,” 
George A. Kopp; “Oral-Recitation Problems 
of Stutterers,” Thelma A. Knudson; “Elon- 
gation of the Cleft Palate to Gain Better 
Nasopharyngeal Closure,” James Barrett 
Brown; “An Objective Study of the Listen- 
er in Relation to the Stutterer’s Speech,” 
Harriet von Krais Porter; “The Visual 
Hearing Method of Instructing the Hard 
of Hearing,” and “Effects of Deafness on 
Speech and Voice,” both by Marie Mason; 
“Ear Training in the Treatment of Articu- 
latory Disorders,’ C. Van Riper: and 
“Voice Problems of University Students.” 
Ruth B. Manser. In her article on the ef- 
fects of deafness, Miss Mason outlines 
remedial measures for the “heavy toll 
which deafness imposes on the voice and 
speech.” She analyzes the faulty vocal 
characteristics of the hard of hearing, 
which, she says, do not differ greatly as 


to type from the faults of the normally’ 


hearing, except in intensity and frequency 
of occurrence. She suggests specific tech- 
nique for therapeutic measures. A meth- 
od of relieving constriction of the larynx, 
a common fault in hard of hearing persons, 
is described. Ways of teaching the hypa- 
cousic to control the pitch of his voice are 
outlined. In analyzing the “articulatory 
anomalies” of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf, a surprising error in phonetics has 
crept in. Stating that the hypacousic hears 
imperfectly certain fricative sounds, mis- 
taking the voiced consonant for the voiced, 
the paper offers, among other examples, 
“sh as in sheep (breathed)” confused with 
“tsh as in cheap (voiced).” The general 
suggestions are good, and should be very 
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useful, since definite directions for correct. 
ing the vocal errors of the hard of hearing 
are usually very difficult to find. 




























Helen Keller on Old Age 


Helen Keller’s reply to a letter asking 
her attitude on age reflects her unique 
vision. To Eileen Scott of Joplin, Missouri, 
she wrote: 

“You are the first person who has asked 
me point blank how I intend to approach |i 
old age. I cannot help smiling—I who have” 
these many years declared that there is no |} 
age in the spirit! Age seems to me only am 
other physical handicap, and it excites ng 
dread in me, I have lived so long and tr 
umphantly with limitations. 

“Once I had a dear friend of 80 who 
pressed upon me the fact that he enjoye 
life more than he had done at the age ; 
25. ‘Never count how many years yot 
have, as the French say,’ he would insist 
‘but how many interests you have. Do nd 
stale your days by taking for granted th 
people about you or the things which mak 
up your environment, and you will abideit 
a realm of fadeless beauty.’ j 

“Then and there | resolved, vestallike, t 
cherish an inextinguishable flame of youth 
I have tried to avoid ruts—doing thin 
just because my ancestors did them befor 
me—leaning on the crutches of vicariol 
opinion—losing my childhood sense 
wonderment. I am glad to say I still ha 
a vivid curiosity about the world I live im®) 

“Age, I suppose, like blindness, is an i 
dividual experience. Everybody discovers | 
its roseate mountain peaks or its gloomy 
depths according to his or her temperé 
ment. It is as natural for me, certainly, to 
believe that the richest harvest of happiness 








comes with age as that true sight and hear | Yo 

ing are within, not without. Confidently | | 
climb the broad stairway that love and faith | to... 
have built to heights where I shall ‘attain | op 4, 

to a boundless reach of sky’.” 
The Lantern. | Phon 
, j end” 
Friends 

Friends—those relatives that one makes teale 
for oneself.—Deschamps. to he 
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T - 
YOU, too, will hear clearly again...as thousands 


do... with Western Electric’s Audiphone. Based 


on advanced design, this product of Bell tele- 
phone research enables users to “hold up their 


)end” in life’s everyday situations. There’s a 


nae | dealer near you. Consult him...he’ll help you 





to hear again. 





Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, 


American Medical Association. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY VR-54 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


7 


4 
I 
I 
I 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 
I 
I 
I 
I 
Address _ i 


| 
1 
| 
I 
(Ortho-technic) Model and name of nearest dealer. 
I 
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I 
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VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 

aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 

hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 


Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 
available. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


2003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 














GEM — 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 


Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Obtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Preschool Classes 
(Continued from page 146) 
ents are usually overwhelmed when face 
with the responsibility of a deaf child anj 
tend to pamper and spoil him. Becaug 


their child can not hear, it is only naturg 


for them to be fearful of dangers that might 
overtake him. They must learn, however 
to resist the impulse to guard the child to 
closely and to be overprotective of him 
The deaf child should at all times, both a 
home and at school, be treated as a norma 
child and should be allowed to play with 
other children. The sooner parents leam 
to accept their child’s handicap and make 
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plans for his education, the better the child | 


will fare. Parents should talk to the child 
constantly in simple language, taking care 
to speak distinctly but without any exag. 
geration of the lips. The Lexington School 
has encouraged the parents of the nursery 
children to visit the school to see what is 
being done. Those mothers who have vis 
ited have been very much enlightened and 
encouraged by what they saw. As a result 


of these visits and subsequent talks with | 
members of the staff, many of the parents | 


have shown a fine spirit of cooperation and 


do at home to help their children. 


To summarize, when the children who | 


have had this preschool experience enter 


first year work they will already have some | ,,.. 


concept of the meaning of language, and | 


will not only have learned to watch the lips 


but will also have some ability to under: | 


stand words through lip reading. In addi- 
tion to a lip reading vocabulary, they will 
have a good start in speech and silent read: 
ing. They will also be better adjusted s0- 
cially and will have acquired many health 
habits. The nursery school gives the deal 
child an experience comparable to that of 
the small, normally hearing child, which he 
would not otherwise have. 


A Merry Heart 
(Continued from page 165) 
committee meetings, and the long, smoke- 
filled Ward Room sessions of the Sea Scout 
officers of Manhattan, and it will be easy 
to see how these activities contributed to 
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my training. My units ranked among the 
best in Manhattan, and were hosts to other 
units at swimming meets. During my last 
term in college I resigned from the Sea 
Scouts. Now I am a Committeeman and 
Outdoor Counsellor in Mr. Wiernikoff’s 
troop. 

After graduation, what? I tried to get a 
job as advertising copy writer. [ did some 
free lance ad writing and feature writing. 
A mountaineering accident put me in bed 
for four months, and my activities slowed 
down for a time, but are beginning again. 
I am confident of ultimately attaining some 
measure of success. I do not regard deaf- 
ness as an insuperable handicap. Optimism 
and determination to see the thing through, 
backed by interested parents and friends 
who expect me to make good, have helped 
me over many obstacles. I am not down- 
cast, for “a merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine.” 





Beaumarchais 
(Continued from page 169) 
At last he was compelled to flee to Hol- 
land. He returned in 1796, and took up 


| again some of his former activities, writing 


with his usual pecuniary success, if not 
with his old wit and fire. But his deaf- 
ness had now progressed to such a degree 
that he could no longer take part in con- 


| versation; and his evenings were spent 


mainly in playing chess with such friends 
as remained faithful to him. He was 
philosophical to the last. In his “Confes- 
sions” he says of himself: 

“I was sufficient unto myself. I have 
always been and have remained dependent 
on myself alone. I was free in jail; 
happy in the greatest danger; and in all 
storms I offered defiance. I carried on 
business with my right hand, and war 
with my left. I never was a party to any 
literary, political or mystic coterie. I was 
nobody’s hope, and was therefore rejected 
by all.” 

Beaumarchais is buried in Pére Lachaise, 
the old cemetery in the heart of Paris. No 
stone marks his last resting place; only a 
plate with the dates of his birth and death. 
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With the New 


TELEX 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Vacuum 


Tube - Crystal 
Hearing Aid 
(INCONSPICUOUSLY WEARABLE) 


Microphone 


e Hear clearly . . . Hear easily . . . Hear 
distinctly . . . Hear as you've never heard 
before . . . with TELEX. TELEX is light in 


weight, small, inconspicuous . . 
teed and licensed . . 
nomical to operate! 


. it's guaran- 
. and, it's easy and eco- 





TELEX PRODUCTS CO. 
1645 Hennepin Ave. 


Write- Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send FREE Telex Folder. 
FREE Demonstration. 


O00 


TOGCSP HESS CHHE SHE OCR ES 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





HEARING AID INTERESTS DOCTOR 
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ADVERTISEMENT 





Midget Tube Hearing Aid Rated Highly 


OUTSTANDING contributions have been 
made in the past few years in helping the 
deafened and hard-of-hearing by the Maico 


Co., of Minneapolis. 


Its instruments for measuring hearing defects 
are today used not only by famous clinics of 
Minneapolis, 
Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, Stanford and 
others, but in every state of the U. S. and 
abroad in England, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, and Scandinavia. 


Used by Leading Airways 


This instrument, the 
used by the U. S. government in the army, 


Maico audiometer, is 


marine corps, navy, veterans’ administration, 
and bureau of aeronautics. It is notable, also, 
that America’s great airlines, including Pan- 
American, United, Eastern, Northwest and 
American are using the Maico audiometer for 
hearing examinations of pilots. 


These Maico audiometers have proved invalu- 
able in the hands of ear specialists in diag- 
nosing hearing defects and from the exact 
records made, the new tiny vacuum hearing 
aids can be adjusted to give the correct hear- 


Rochester and elsewhere; in 


ing compensation to any hard of hearing | 
person. 


Midget Radio Tubes 


The Maico Co. has utilized all its technical 
knowledge, gained in the field of audiometer 
hearing test equipment, to produce a small, | 
wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. Maico 
aids are scientifically fitted in close associa- 
tion with ear, nose and throat specialists, and 
each individual is provided with an instru: | 
ment which compensates for his own individ: 
ual hearing defects as shown by the physi 
cian’s audiometric examination. Even severe: 
ly deafened persons can often hear a whisper. 


Accepted by A.M.A. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the | 
American Medical Association has given 10 
the Maico perhaps as high a rating as ever 
accorded a hearing aid, an intelligibility rat 
ing for all speech sounds of from 96% to 


100%. 


Maico hearing test instruments and hearing 
aids are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc. 
83 So. 9th St., Minneapolis, with special rep- 
resentatives throughout the U. S. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 150) 

You will not pick up toys and handle 
things for sale. 

You will count your change as soon as 
you buy things, not fuss afterward. 
~ You will not push other people to get 
there first. 

You will hold your things—not drop 
them on the counters. 

You will be pleasant. 

Poetry Corner 

(The following heartfelt verse was writ- 
ten by a teacher of the partially deaf to 
an eight-year-old boy in her class.) 

Ode to Harold John 
0, Harold John! O, Harold John! 


O, was it you did sneeze? 

Please don’t give me another cold, 
0, Harold, darling, please! 

I've just come back from being ill. 
My substitute I paid. 

Two weeks I cursed your last attack, 
While at my home I stayed. 

You get so many colds, dear child, 
You lose them when you will. 

But that bad throat you gave me, John, 
That throat is with me still. 

Do you remember how you coughed? 
I tried to jump away, 

And you jumped after me and sneezed, 
No kerchief in your way! 

You cannot give me smallpox. John; 
I’m safe from bullets, too. 

But nothing keeps me safe from colds, 
Shut up in school with you! 

0, have some pity, Harold John. 
There’s Kleenex on the shelf. 

Do me a favor. Won't you please 
Keep this cold to yourself? 


Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 177) 

with reference to their education and their 
personality problems. Causes of deafness, 
hearing tests, the intelligence of deaf chil- 
dren are dealt with briefly. In the chapter 
on “The Speech Defective,” all manner of 
speech defects are noted, and left handed- 
hess is explained. Because of the compre- 
hensive nature of the book, all special sub- 
jects are necessarily handled briefly, but 
adequate information is given. 


New 
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IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 





Dept. VR 939. 











“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 
inside. Price $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Intensive, Short-Term Classes Avail- 
able to a Limited Clientele ' 


Both parent and child attend. Training 
for parent includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 

Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


For further information address 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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Nursery School 
(Continued from page 167) 
away from the city shortly after bein 
tested. Therefore three children remaing| 
from our testing. These were visited q| 
their schools and given lip reading an | 
speech. They have since entered public) 
schools and are adjusting well. 

In addition, four eligible children wey 
referred through the clinics and throug 
League publicity. With this nucleus ¢ 
seven children, we started our “itineran’ 
teaching. From time to time we have ney 
cases referred to us. Each child receives 
least an hour of speech and an hour ¢ 
lip reading a week in his home or schod 
The home visits enable us to talk frequent | 
ly with the mother and aid her in unde.’ 
standing and coping with her child’s prob- 
lems. Some of the children were foun 
to need the more intensive training of: 
school for the deaf, and were referred 
there. The others have progressed rather 
well. Those old enough are already in| 
public school, besides attending our Sat | 
urday morning Demonstration School; the 
rest are headed in that direction. 

A great deal of the rate of progress has} 
depended on the cooperation of the parents. | 
Three or four hours a week is not sufficient | 
training for such young children unless the 
training continues between lessons. 








General Plan and Purpose 


The following purposes lay behind this) 
program for preschool hard of hearing 
children: 

To provide an opportunity for the pre! 
school child with impaired hearing to & 
sociate with normally hearing children # 
that his early environment and social cor 
tacts may be such as will be met in the 
world at large and he may become a be 
ter adjusted personality. 

To provide an opportunity to begin trait 
ing in speech and lip reading at as eatl!| 
an age as possible to the end that he maj) 
retain a natural quality of voice and build 
up habits of attention and oral communicé 
tion. 

To provide opportunity for training 
sidual hearing to the end that the child 
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will attend to sounds within the range of 
his ability to hear, and interpret these 
sounds meaningfully. 

To discover, through acoustic training 
and educational diagnosis, those children 
who have sufficient hearing, or who have 
remembered speech, and who may be ex- 
pected to continue their education in 
schools for hearing children. 

To train parents in methods of commu- 
nication which foster lip reading and bet- 
ter speech, and to advise them and cooper- 
ate with them in the solution of special 
problems in the training of the young hard 
of hearing child. 

To provide opportunity for teachers, so- 
cial workers, nurses, physicians and others 
to observe and to participate in the early 
diagnosis of hearing loss, in the training 
of residual hearing, in the measurement of 
speech and language ability, and in the 
teaching of speech and lip reading to lit- 
tle children. 

To initiate a program of nursery school 
education for these little children through- 
out the state and nation. 


Deaf Blind Boys Self Supporting 

The annual reports of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind are always interesting; 
and of especial note are the sections de- 
voted to the deaf-blind students in the 
school. In her report for the department’s 
work during the year 1938-39, Miss Inis B. 
Hall, supervising teacher, states that, dur- 
ing her tour in South Africa with Tad 
Chapman in the summer of 1938, Tad 
spoke in public more than one hundred 
times and truthfully “did the work he was 
sent to accomplish.” She adds that, since 
his graduation in 1938, Tad has largely 
maintained himself and “has also laid by 
a pleasing sum.” He did this by giving 
public talks, taking magazine subscriptions. 
and selling his hand-made articles. 

“We have every reason to believe,” adds 
Miss Hall, “that our graduate this spring, 
(lifton Sears, will do equally as well. For 
the past three years, Clifton has made part 
of his expenses by chair caning, gardening, 
and running a small poultry business.” 
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“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier” 


The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- 
ness to many people with impaired hearing . . . through 
the Bell Telephone Amplifier. This is a small box... 


easily installed at any telephone. A volume 
(BY 
[s/ 
a 4 
Ranh 








control knob adjusts it to individual hearing 
requirements—a switch turns it on and off. 
Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration. It can be arranged at 
your convenience—without obligation. 
Logical System of Language-Teaching 
and 
An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a _ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 





by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 
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Lip Reading a Miracle | 7. 
AL The January issue of Extension Mag 
NORM zine, a monthly published by the Cathol 
EXT 10 - Church Extension Society, Chicago, cq, 
N IN by tains an article. “The Miracle of Lip Rey 
R ing.” by Mary K. Reardon. It describes;}_ 9 
HE A sefully public school lip reading class for adulk 
je aid, purer | through and tells the stories of some of the indiyij 
ner wearable BEcy sound oon pool ual members. It presents the subject} 9, 
7 clearly * tific and f tones such a way as to interest persons who kno 
vacuum 4't amas plus ect _ nothing of lip reading, while at the say 
= entire gen thet sition wee: time offering the viewpoint of one familix} 10, 
which Serfectl¥ - sole. VEY poctacle with the art through long experience. 
ee Pe Sacer a 
tery CO swans only 5° t | Hobby Night ll. 
case 5 TODAY LET . (Continued from page 172) 
RATED p00 What are the advantages of a hobby! 


WLUST Disadvantages ? 
AUREX CORPORATION Tell about peculiar hobbies of whid 
1115 North Franklin St, Chicago, Ill. you have heard. 
How does a hobby give balance to off 
a person's vocational interest? #- 
How may a well chosen hobby aid a} ing 
individual in his vocation? 
Hobbies which have financial value, | 5% 


HIGH FIDELITY HEARING AIDS Hobbies which seem to go along wit a 


different vocations. 
Dealers in Leading Cities—Under the name Aurex Special topics, such as: the automobik ] 
1e\ 









and leisure time; movies as_ recreation; 








music and leisure: magazines and book) “P 
OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 8 fi 














DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) If any of you have sponsored a “hobbj| 
By Edith M. Buell lobby,” or conducted a hobby show, ora) ™ 
Contains outline and presentation of the work ; . yy «= QU 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. hobby sie. scimant I should be interested ny = 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid knowing about it. Won't you write to me) tal 
Send orders to in care of the Votta Review, and tell m| 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL | t it? + In 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. about It: Un 
With the Lip Reading Class | Jos 
WANT ADS (Continued from page 176) wad 
Answer—Sean O’Casey, Lady Greg “ 
STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR The DEAF, By ory, W. B. Yeats. G. B. Shaw. 
dith Fitzgerald. ir ition. evised. rice, ° ae . “inees. rc 
gid, geapeld. Gude tock Tho teak Cangecr. 4. Ireland is divided into four provin . 
Austin, Texas. What are their names? u 
Answer—Northern Ireland (Ulster. . 
EXPERIENCED Oral Teacher, now employed, de- . . | Jos 
sires change. B.S. in nen American Association Leinster, Munster, Irish Free a liv; 
Collegiate Certificate; Excellent rating and references. = T . . ; 0 e 1 
Address N. A., c/o the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., J W ho was the first president h 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Irish Free State? | = 
Answer—Eamon de Valera. like 
ORAL TEACHER of small children desires position 7 * » a js) are 
for summer. B.S. in Education, A.A.P.T.S.D. Col- 6. W hat name of a peewe in ele of 
legiate Certificate, four years’ experience; excellent iv re-line nonsens 
references. Address E.B.-10, c/o The Volta Bureau, also _— to a five _— one 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. verse ? 








Answer—Limerick. 
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7. Give the titles of two songs about 
Irish women. 

Answer— Kathleen Mavoureen, Moth- 
er Machree, I'll Take You Home 
Again Kathleen, etc. 

8 What do we call the true Irish lan- 
guage? 

Answer—Gaelic. 

9. What substance found in Ireland is 
largely used as fuel? 
Answer—Peat. 

10. To what football team is the 
“Fighting Irish” given? 
Answer—Notre Dame. 

11. Who is a famous singer of Irish bal- 

lads or songs? 


Answer—John McCormack. 


name 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 154) 


ing compared to being both deaf and blind. 
My daughter Janice, who saw Tad in 
“Now 
mother you see why the nuns wept when 
they saw Tad.” 

I fear | am one of the parents who be- 
lieve in spanking if no other form of dis- 
cipline works. It seems to me that the 
deaf child, even more than a normal child, 
must learn to obey. When Joseph was 
quite a small boy he refused to take his 
medicine. One good hard crack from his 
ather, who at that time was a professor 
in the Department of Education at the 
University of California, encouraged 
Joseph in taking the medicine, and whine 
is more he never again refused to take his 
medicine. 

He is no longer a small boy, and our 
problems now are different from yours. 
but in time the same problems will come 
to you. Now we wonder, “What can 
Joseph learn to do so that he can earn his 
living.” I read the VottTa Review to see 
what other deaf people do. One thing I 
like about the Vota Review is that there 
are articles to help and interest parents 
of small children and parents of older 
ones, too. 


Mrs. J. V. B., N. D. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__ oe 


__ $10.00 


Series II. Four charts eo 12 stories 
each, with manual__._______$17.00 

Series III. Myths.___.______.____ $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 








2 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 
111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





COME TO NEW YORK 


July 6 - August 16 
SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons 
Conversation and Class Practice 


Teacher Training Courses 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


THE NITCHIE sori OF LIP READING 
INC. 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Write for Details. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 


racuse 
y Syracuse, N. Y. 





peech Reading 


For Appointments 


tudio Write or Phone 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. 33 Phone: 5-8061 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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> KERNELS § 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 








Amusements.—I am a great friend to ph 
lic amusements, for they keep people from vice, 
—Samuel Johnson. 

Find your joy in something finished, and ny 
in a thousand things begun.—Douglas Mallock. 


Cheerfulness.—The men whom I have sem 
succeed have always been cheerful and hopeful 
who went about their business with a smile » 
their faces, and took the changes and chanes / 
of this mortal life like men.—Charles Kingsley. | 

' 





Borrow trouble for yourself if that’s your m | 
ture, but don’t lend it to your neighbors. 
—Kipling. 
A memory stored with facts without the abil 
ity to apply them is in a sorry condition. 
—J. N. Patrick. | 


: 


What one creates, he loves. What he buy 
with experience, he values. It is only by first 
hand experiences with things used and enjoyed 
that children learn the values rightly to be put 
upon them. 

Don’t give a child anything for which he ha 
not made creative effort. Instead of increasing | 
his personality, you lessen it. Help him by show | 
ing him how to work. Doing must go befor | 
getting, or the getting is useless and a handicap. | 

—Angelo Patri. | 








Hovering over a child, helping him do thing 
he can do alone, not only tends to undermine the | 
child’s self-confidence; it can retard his develop 
ment in acquiring simple skills and self-reliance. 
If the child has spunk, he soon learns to play | 
away from home where he will not be bothered 
with puttering grown-ups. 

—-Katherine Preston Bradway. 


Taxes.—The people must remember that tax# | 
tion is spread over everybody, whether a citizet | 
owns property or not and whether he pays dirett | 
taxes or not. I pray for the day when every vole! | 
and tax payer will take the trouble and have tht | 
ability to study and really understand what hap 
pens to the tax dollar, for when that day arrives 
public opinion will sweep the old and wastelil 
forms of government from the statute books. 


—Alfred E. Smith. 
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AND: 


Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 











The Diplomat.—‘I hope you didn’t ask for 
a second piece of pie when you were at Joel 
Hickman’s for dinner,” said the mother. 

“No, mother,” replied the boy, proudly. “You 
know I wouldn’t do anything like that. I just 
asked Mrs. Hickman for the recipe so that you 
could make a pie like it—and she gave me an- 
other piece right away.” 


Push Or—A lecturer, walking about the hall 
before he began his talk on a success topic, hap- 
pened to notice the word “Push” painted on a 
door. He decided to use that as an introductory 
opening. “Do you know,” he began, “I was look- 
ing at one of the doors of this room and on it 
read a word of great significance. Without it 
not one of you is apt to make a success in life. 
Now what was that word?” 

“Pull!” cried the class in unison. 

Psychology.—The man in the street car was 
much interested. “I want you to tell me how 
you fixed things up to keep your neighbor’s hens 
out of your garden,” he said to the man in the 
seat with him. “Oh, it was quite simple,” ex- 
plained the latter, modestly. “You see I just 
went out one night and hid half-a-dozen eggs 
under bushes in my garden. The next day I let 
my neighbor see me gather them up. After that 
he was careful to keep his hens out of my gar- 
den!” 


For the Practice Class.—Theophilus Thistle, 
the successful thistle-sifter, sifting a sieveful of 
unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles 
through the thick of his thumb. See that thou, 
in sifting a sieveful of unsifted thistles thrust not 
three thousand thistles through the thick of the 
thumb. 


What Good is Hearing?—The police car 
raced up to the house, its siren shrieking, and 
the officers clambered out hastily and entered 
the place to find only a little curly-headed girl 
playing the piano. “I’m the only one at home,” 
she explained. “What do you want?” Without 
replying, the leader of the party strode to the 
telephone and called up police headquarters. 

“Say,” he demanded, “are you sure you got that 
message right? We're here and find only a kid 
Playing the piano. There is no sign of any 
guy named Chopin being murdered.” 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MiSS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





Miss Helen Scriver 
School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 


The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 
THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 
4907 West Pine Boulevard, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





The New, Revised Edition of 

THE NEWER METHOD OF SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHILD, by Olive A. Whildin, Ed. D. and M. 
Agatha Scally, may now be obtained through 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 

1537 35th Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


PRICE $3.00 Cloth Binding 








BETTER SPEECH AND BETTER READING 
by 
Lucille D. Schoolfield 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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1 
A 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators P 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN . 
! 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. Tl 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 








For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Gotpstetn, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





